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few Universalist literature now appearing. 
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us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others, 
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DR. MACPHERSON VISITS MICHI- 
GAN 


On Sunday, Dec. 1, Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, president of the General Conven- 
tion, visited East Liberty, Michigan, where 
he spoke to a large and interested con- 
gregation in the evening. Invitations had 
been sent to Grand Rapids, Lansing, Hor- 
ton and Concord, but as a heavy sleet 
storm Saturday night had made traveling 
dangerous, only the two neighboring com- 
munities, Horton and Concord, were repre- 
sented. 

At seven o’clock, a dinner was served 
by the Willing Workers of the church, and 
the vestry, which was recently carpeted 
and greatly improved by hanging new cur- 
tains and redecorating the furniture, was 
comfortably filled. Invitations were lim- 
ited to members and friends of the local 
church and to visiting ministers and their 
wives. 

The minister of the church presided, 
as the president of the board of trustees 
was unavoidably absent, and the invoca- 
tion was by Rey. Thomas Milton Murray, 
minister of the churches at Horton and 
Concord. 

The public meeting in the auditorium of 
the church opened at eight, conducted by 
the minister, Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case, as- 
sisted by Mr. Murray, who read the scrip- 
ture and offered the prayer. LaDow 
Kennedy, an ardent Universalist and a 
musician of note, who has given recitals 
throughout the larger part of the nation, 
played the organ. 

In introducing the speaker, Dr. Case 
told how he had known Dr. Macpherson 
for over a quarter of a century, and how, 
when he first met him, he had been im- 
pressed by his fine, clean-cut face, the 
sincerity and earnestness that found ex- 
pression even in his voice, and his remark- 
ably attractive personality. “I have fol- 
lowed him ever since those early days,” he 
said, ‘“‘and when I first learned that he was 
a candidate for the office of president of 
the General Convention, I predicted his 
unanimous election. An inspired and in- 
spiring personality, Dr. Macpherson richly 
deserves all the honors that have been 
heaped upon him, and it gives me joy in- 
expressible to present him to this con- 
gregation of Michigan Universalists.’’ 

“It was my privilege,’ said Dr. Mac- 
pherson, ‘‘to be associated with Dr. Case 
as his assistant for nearly five years when 
he was the minister of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago. It was my privilege, because, 
under his friendly tutelage, I became con- 
scious of the values of scholarship and the 
power of pulpit eloquence as exemplified 
in his person. Moreover, I became more 
conscious of the values of wide and varied 
interests in science and the arts, as well as 
of literature and history. Above all, I 
became conscious of the powers and possi- 
bilities of the ministry to human hearts and 
needs. This explains why I am here to- 
night. 
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“When I told my own congregation 
this morning that I would have to shorten 
the service because I wished to make my 
first public appearance as president of the 
General Convention in the pulpit of the 
man who took me into his heart and life 
in my early years, who made me his as- 
sociate and inducted me into the ministry 
of the Universalist Church, they all agreed 
that I could do no finer thing.” 

Dr. Macpherson then devoted a half 
hour to an eloquent and moving exposition 
of the program of work outlined by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion. He made a profound impression 
upon the minds and hearts of his hearers. 
Every person listened with rapt attention 
as he pleaded for a new loyalty to the 
Universalist Church, and a new disposi- 
tion to get together and work together to 
carry its gospel to our own people and to 
those of other lands. 

The best possible proof that his message 
and the manner of its presentation pro- 
foundly stirred those to whom he spoke, 
was the request of a number of the men at 
the conclusion of the service for a confer- 
ence with him in the parsonage. For over 
an hour they drew from Dr. Macpherson 
further information covering the work of 
the church in these trying days, and ex- 
pressions of his views as to what needs to 
be done to safeguard the nation’s future. 

“Why doesn’t the General Convention 
send Dr. Macpherson throughout our de- 
nomination during the coming year, that 
he may do for churches here and there what 
he did here? Why don’t they get the 


' Joliet church to release him for twelve 


months, or longer?” This, in one form 
and another, is the question being asked 
by thoughtful people who heard the presi- 
dent of the Convention on the occasion of 
his Michigan visit. 

Why doesn’t the General Convention 
Board so act, or at least send Dr. Mac- 
pherson to as many of our churches as 
possible? 

LADE GOs 


* * 


INDIANA EXPANSION MOVEMENT 


The Unitarians and Universalists of In- 
diana have joined forces for a united ex- 
pansion movement. The men of In- 
dianapolis started the ball rolling and have 
adopted a six-point program. 1. Printing 
a pamphlet to explain the Free Church. 
2. Sending out a questionnaire to pros- 
pective allies. 3. A speakers’ bureau. 
4. A summer preaching program. 5. A 
joint state convention. 6. A state or- 
ganizational set-up. 

A drive will be made to revive dormant 
and weak churches of both denominations, 
and to plant new churches. Lay preachers 
will be used where ministers are not avail- 
able. On December 17 a meeting was held 
at Indianapolis in the interest of the work. 

Oscar F. Vogt of 908 West 31st St., 
Indianapolis, is one of the temporary of- 
ficers and conyeners. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Santa Claus and Reindeer 
(Written for The Boston Herald) 


LONG time ago in the city of New York there 
lived a famous scholar who taught young men 
who were candidates for the ministry of the 

Episcopal Church. He wrote a two-volume ‘‘Hebrew 
and Greek Lexicon,” and he was honored in his day 
as an authority on Greek and Oriental literature. But 
all this important work is forgotten now. Clement 
Clarke Moore (1779-1863) is remembered only because 
he wrote “’Twas the Night before Christmas.’”’ Who 
will ever forget his immortal reindeer? ‘Dasher’ 
and “Dancer,” “‘Prancer’” and ‘Vixen,’ “Comet” and 
“Cupid,” “Donder” and “Blitzen,” are a part of the 
literary tradition of our race. Many a child today 
thrills at the lines which tell of the tingling of the 
bells and the impatient hoof-beats on the roof. In all 
of these old stories the animals naturally are the ani- 
mals of the people among whom the story originated. 
Magnificent white camels come into the story of the 
three wise men. Reindeer dash through the air in 
the traditions of Santa Claus. If the writers and car- 
toonists of today ever succeed in making Santa Claus 
use airplanes and motor cars, a beautiful bit of our 
folklore will be sacrificed. 

Often there is a basis of fact for our lovely fairy 
tales. Back of Santa Claus, or Santa Klaus, is St. 
Nicholas, a bishop of the fifth century, who secretly 
brought dowries to three girls whose poor father had 
no dowries for them. Back of the magic reindeer, 
there are the real reindeer of the frozen north. In 
Lapland the reindeer are the only domestic animals 
except the dog that can live. This species of deer 
thrive on lichens and mosses in regions where no grass 
can grow. From the herds of reindeer, the Lapps get 
their milk, butter, chteese, meat and fur robes, as well 
as animals to haul their loads. Their poverty would 
be extreme without the reindeer. 

This Christmas both Santa Claus and the reindeer 
cheer us tremendously. Santa Claus, as always, is a 
symbol of what we do as individuals to bring cheer 
and sorely needed help to our unfortunate comrades. 
The reindeer have been made lately to stand as a 


symbol of what we do together for the good of man- 
kind. And it isin this way: Far in the north of Canada, 
there live people called Eskimos, who subsist on fish, 
and who starve when things go wrong. The Canadian 
government has begun the work of introducing rein- 
deer among them so as to give them as good a chance 
for life and happiness as the Lapps all over northern 
Europe. The Canadian government purchased 2,000 
reindeer or caribou in Alaska, and the story of the long 
drive month after month from Alaska over the rim of 
the Arctic Circle to the MacKenzie river preserve of 
the Candian government filled our papers. It was an 
amazing feat of herding and driving. The reindeer 
reached their destination last March. Now the editor 
of The New Outlook in Toronto tells us that soon after 
arriving the reindeer mothers brought forth their 
fawns, eight hundred of them, beautiful little things, 
and doing well. In all, Canada has 11,000 reindeer at 
the Station. “Even grown-ups,” says this Canadian 
editor, ‘‘know that Santa Claus would not be the same 
without his reindeer, and Canada intends to see that 
the supply of these shall not fail.”’ 

If the world gets too much for us this Christmas, 
with its bombs and its dreadnoughts, its dictators and 
its class wars, let us think about the reindeer and the 
fawns, about the skill of man in caring for them, and 
the goodness of man in seeking to introduce life- 
giving herds where they are sorely needed. The old 
earth does not fail us. Nature hides the trenches with 
poppies. Even the lichen springs up in thousands of 
square miles along the Arctic Circle. 

And the children of men will not fail us either. 
In the midst of the stupidity and cruelty so obvious 
today, we shall hear, as always, the bells of Santa 
Claus and the patter of his reindeer on countless 
roofs. 

The good St. Nicholas was persecuted, tortured, 
for the faith, imprisoned, but he lived a life that has 
become a symbol of joy, kindness, and help of one 
another. So under God and with the help of Christ: 
may we all. 
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HENRY VAN DYKE 


NCE we had trouble on our staff over Henry van 
Dyke, and when we apologized to Dr. van 
Dyke for comments made by our literary 
editor, we lost that editor instantly. He looked upon 
Henry van Dyke as a vain, class-conscious, jingoistic, 
saber-rattling parson. We knew Henry van Dyke’s 
“The Toiling of Felix,” “The Blue Flower,” “The Story 
of the Other Wise Man,” and a score of other delight- 
ful and inspiring works, we had had some personal 
touch with him when he was abroad as Minister to 
the Netherlands, and we knew that our literary editor 
was mistaken about him. 

Tertius van Dyke, his son, knew his father far 
better than most sons know fathers, disagreed with 
some of his father’s economic and social views, but 
loved him devotedly. This son now has written a care- 
ful, scholarly, interesting, life of his father.* And 
because his father was in the forefront of some of the 
most stirring happenings in New York and around 
New York for two or three generations, the book takes 
rank as a fascinating history of the times. Church 
people will turn to the great heresy trials, educators 
to the close-up picture of the Princeton fight in the 
days of Woodrow Wilson, perhaps a few to the diplo- 
matic experiences, but most of us to anything and every- 
thing that throws light on the history of tales, essays, 
poems, that we love. 

On the jacket of the book, after “Teacher, 
Preacher, Diplomat, Dreamer,’ comes as a climax 
“Author of the Story of the Other Wise Man.” It is 
sound judgment. ‘The story is one of the things that 
will live. 

Those who know Tertius van Dyke are not sur- 
prised to find that a son can write the life of a distin- 
guished and beloved father with taste and truthful- 
ness, even if it is con amore. Let the son tell it. It is 
worth telling. And he knew more about some things 
than anybody else. We are glad that the book is out 
in time for Christmas. 

*Henry van Dyke. By Tertius van Dyke. 
Brothers: New York, N.Y. Price $3.50. 


THE HUNDRED NEEDIEST 


NE could find a thousand cases in the records of 
the Charity Organization Societies as needy as 
the hundred neediest described by The New 

York Times. All the fountains of mercy and helpful- 
ness are opened up when one reads the concrete details 
of these cases. So often the fountains of mercy are 
choked or frozen by the impudent. beggars of the 
streets, that it is well for us to expose ourselves to 
literature such as the T%mes provides lest we become 
hardened. There are hundreds and thousands of people 
in need. The more sensitive the individuals the less 
inclined they are to make the need known. In the 
main these figures drawn for us by The New York 
Times are heroic—children who make the best of con- 
ditions so hard that one can hardly credit them, little 
bread-winners and home-makers stepping into the 
gaps made by death or desertion, husbands gallantly 
concealing the inevitable from their wives as long as 
possible, and vice versa, struggle, struggle, struggle, to 


Harper and 


stay independent and to make ends meet. It is all 
very well to concentrate our strength upon building a 
Utopia, but a five or ten dollar bill will buy a bit of 
Utopia for people as good as we are, right here and 
now. 
The gigantic relief projects of state and nation 
have not done away with the need of the work that 
The New York Times and papers like it have done for 
“the hundred neediest cases.” 

We defy a Universalist to read the records of any 
ten of the cases and not do something about it. 

We publish just one case: 


Case 27 

Mrs. Hattie F. is only twenty-eight, but you would 
think she was forty-five. When her husband had his 
truck-driving job and was earning good pay she was 
pretty and looked her age, but two years of bending 
over a gas iron in a steam laundry, two years of caring for 
an ill husband and two small children and making 
enough to support them, have ecst her her youth and 
her health. It started in 1933 when David F., the hus- 
band, who is thirty-one now, dropped a heavy barrel 
on his feet, broke the bones in them, and had to spend 
many months in bed. There were Benny, seven, and 
Rebecca, four, to be cared for too, so Mrs. F. got her 
job in the laundry and kept at it until she fainted at 
work six months ago and was discharged. Today she is 
utterly worn out—she weighs only eighty-four pounds; 
the family is destitute, and David F. himself, recovering 
from his physical injuries, is in complete despair and 
on the verge of a mental breakdown. Mr. and Mrs. 
F. and their children need medical attention and guid- 
ance in the coming year. Amount needed, $610. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL 


E wish that Universalists West and South could 
walk into 16 Beacon Street, Boston, at seven 
o’clock on Christmas Eve, and meet not only 

our different companies of workers, but Universalist 
colleagues from all over Greater Boston. Old Boston 
is like old England in the way it clings to the customs 
of the fathers. For generations the candles have been 
set in the windows and the doors have been unfas- 
tened on Christmas Eve on Beacon Hillin Boston. All 
are made welcome. The Christmas spirit is in the air, 
the bells ring out from the church spires, the hot brew 
is made ready in the kitchen (innocuous brew at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters), and once more Socialists and 
Republicans, Democrats and rabid Prohibitionists, 
smile on one another. 
* k 


BOMBING OF HOSPITALS AND CIVILIANS 


TALIAN aviators recently dropped bombs on 
Dessye, field headquarters of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, wrecking his palace, much of the town, 

and damaging a hospital run by Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists from the United States. Twelve civilians 
were killed and two hundred were injured. The 
Emperor made a strong protest to the League of. 
Nations. 

There is nothing new about bombing and shelling 
hospitals. It happened many times in the World 
War. Only once in a while is it intentional. Gen- 
erally it is incidental to other shelling and bombing. 
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The aviators cannot always tell, and cannot always 
aim straight when they see straight. It is a dreadful 
thing to happen. The poor patients as a rule are 
unable to move. They have to be carried out into the 
streets, squares or fields, away from buildings, and left 
there until the attack is over. The nerves of some 
have been shattered by previous experiences, and the 
new terror seems worse than that which laid them low. 
Sometimes the weather is bad and they get pneumonia 
from exposure. 

The new factor in the raid on Dessye as reported 
is the extent of the bombing. The air fleet dropped 
a thousand bombs. In the World War fifty bombs 
meant a bad bombing and a dozen something to be 
remembered. Dessye also was less built up. There 
were more open spaces. The bombing of an American 
city would be much more destructive. 

Today the planes are larger, the weight that 
they can carry is greater, their radius is longer, the 
airmen are better trained. We cannot afford to be 
indifferent about the matter. The bombing of hos- 
pitals is bad, but all bombing is bad—how bad we 
do not begin to realize. No international law can pro- 
tect civilians. No rules about non-combatants, or 
sick or wounded, or women or children, amount to 


“much. When the bomb comes down with a deafening 


roar and a frightful crash and the rolling of bricks, 
it sends its hot jagged metal in all directions at once. 
It turns our friendly things, the old beams above us, 
the bed or bureau or clock, into allies of the enemy. 
The walls whose business it is to shelter us, suddenly 
turn and crush us. All bombing is bad. It is war in 
its most blind, pitiless form. 

Why should we have it? If we should not, why 
not end it? Why let politics creep into the thing? 
Why hesitate to do what we need to do to end it? 


. Is any possible risk involved in international co- 


operation comparable with the risk of leaving this 
monster unchained? 
* * 


A CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF FAIRY 
TALES 


N the first of December at eleven in the morning, 
while many of the ministers in the eastern part 
of the United States were beginning their 

services, the writer was on a train speeding northward 
from a Thanksgiving stay in Washington. And at 
that very hour tributes were being paid to Hans 
Christian Andersen, in a half-hour broadcast over the 
radio. Ruth Bryan Owen, United States minister 
to Denmark, and Otto Wadsted, Danish minister 
to the United States, were the principal speakers. 

When he read the notice of this broadcast the 

writer turned to the ever-ready Britannica to see what 
lay back of the celebration. Obviously it was not the 
centennial of Andersen’s birth in 1805, nor of his death 
in 1875. It might be, the writer said to himself, the 
centennial of his first success, for after ‘“The Improvisa- 
tore,’ published in 1835, he never again had to face 
the poverty and failure that had marked his life up 
to that time. But probably the broadcast celebrated 
the centennial of something that Andersen himself 
never thought great, but for which the world acclaims 
him today—his fairy tales. They too appeared in 


1835, but made slow progress for some years. But 
when they got started they encircled the globe. Hans 
Christian Andersen wanted to be known as a play- 
wright and as a novelist, but with clearer vision his- 
tory says that his true genius lay in these immortal 
tales. 

There is place for the fairy tale even in a scientific 
age. The race does not have too much imagination. 
The fairy tale helps keep imagination alive. We look 
down sometimes on imagination, because we have 
learned to distrust the visionary, the theorist, the 
impractical man. But true creative imagination is 
what makes a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Dickens, a 
Robert Frost, a Ralph Waldo Emerson, yes, and: our 
greatest scientists. A fact is of little use until it is set 
into some true relationship to other facts. The 
imagination makes the relationships. Our age needs 
the tonic of the great fairy tale. Despite the sneers 
cast at religion today because of the fairy tales cluster- 
ing about it, we make bold to declare that we need 
more fairy tales. But we must not be so wooden- 
headed as to fail to recognize and honor them as fairy 
tales. For a hundred years Andersen’s “What the 
Moon Saw,” “The Ugly Duckling,” ‘‘Twelve by the 
Mail,” and the others have delighted children and 
leavened pedagogy. 

When we look up the life of this man there are 
things about it which make us thoughtful. He was 
the son of a young and sickly shoemaker, and the 
family was so poor that it had to live in one room. 
When the boy was eleven his father died and he was 
left to his own devices. He stopped going to school, 
built himself a toy theater, made clothes for his 
little actors, and read all the plays that he could 
get hold of, mainly those of Holberg and Shakespeare. 
When he was fourteen he started for Copenhagen, de- 
termined to bea singer. He was snubbed at the theaters, 
regarded by some as a lunatic, but finally was be- 
friended by two musicians. Then later he was sent 
by a friend of the king to a grammar school for five 
years, “a backward, unwilling pupil,’ and he wrote 
long after, ‘“Those were the blackest, bitterest years 
of my life.” The record ought not to weaken our 
faith in our educational system, but it ought to make 
us more determined to correct the evils of mass educa- 
tion, both secular and religious, and to make more 
room for the bent of each individual child. 

The moral that soft conditions of life are danger- 
ous, and that a certain amount of hardship is a bless- 
ing, is so enforced by every newspaper and all of our 
daily contacts that we need not enlarge upon it. 

In that little one-room home, and to that sick 
shoemaker, a genius was born. In his case, poverty 
and death helped educate a man who has made a 
permanent contribution to history. 


* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The mechanical theory of the universe collapsed 
first in the presence of common sense, and then it was 
annihilated by the new physics. 


Our battle against sin is strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by the consciousness that its consequences fall 
on the innocent as well as the guilty. 
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The Verities of the Christmas Story 


Perley M. Silloway 


Cap T the approach of the Christmas season | like 

q~ @ to review the story of the Lord’s coming to 
Sy Be j earth as the Christ-Child, the lowly Babe 
FAN! of Bethlehem. I try to envisage the appari- 
tion in radiant form to Mary, announcing to her the 
future greatness of her first-born son. Then in flight 
of fancy I attempt to reconstruct the scene in the 
humble cave at David’s ancestral home, with wonder- 
ing shepherds gazing in unquestioning adoration at 
the Child wrapped in swaddling clothes and cradled 
in the musty manger. In imagination I can see and 
hear the angelic choir, praising God in the highest, 
and declaring peace on earth and good will to men. 
And I seem to picture mentally the Magians of the 
Orient inquiring through the streets of Jerusalem: 
‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews? Weinthe 
East have seen his star, and are come to worship 
him.” 

Though my years are now somewhat more than 
the traditional three score and ten, I am still a de- 
voted reader of the legends, myths, and fairy tales; 
and at the holiday.season I almost never fail to review 
the choice bits of literature relating to the Child who 
was destined to become the Light of the world. I 
know that these gems of literature and these great 
conceptions of the master artists and musicians are 
based upon the legendary bits in the records of the 
evangelists, for in my childhood I learned the story 
of the Advent from the writings of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. And may I say that if I had not learned 
them from the New Testament, or had I been taught 
in childhood that they were only fabrications of an 
age of ignorance and religious fervor, I imagine that 
I should not have appreciated their beauties. 

The myths of world literature, and especially the 
legends of the New Testament relating to the Christ- 
Child, are an essential element in the heritage of child- 
hood. And inasmuch as they constitute a very 
necessary cross-section of mind-fabric in the normal 
child, they serve as a foundation vital to a more ma- 
ture faith and wider comprehension of most of the 
eternal verities. From this viewpoint, the stories of 
the Old and New Testaments are as much of truth as 
can be discerned from any other source, as in art, 
literature, philosophy, and science. Any child who 
fails to catch glimpses of the beauty and verity in the 
Christmas story as presented in the fragments in the 
evangelists, will surely never be able to evaluate the 
‘deeper meanings of the masterpieces of the world’s 
art and literature. 

At the age when children read the bits of the New 
Testament carrying the Advent story, they accept 
without question the statements of the narrators, 
even as they accept the narratives of the books they 
read at that period of their lives. Theirs is not the 
age to theorize or weigh in their minds the authenticity 
of the stories or the scientific accuracy of the matter 
then entertaining their fancy. Moreover, then is not 
the time for suggesting to their reason any question 
of the actual truth of the stories under consideration. 
The time for the presentation of the legends and myths 


of literature, including those of the Bible, is when the 
child delights in the reading of such material and does 
not himself suggest any query relative to the so-called 
truth of the story. At that time it is truth to him, and 
will later serve him as a basis for the great spiritual 
verities vital to his welfare when he begins to discern 
dimly that the myth is only a tissue containing a fun- 
damental spiritual truth. 

_ My earliest recollections include an ability and 
interest in reading the old family Bible, lying with it 
open before me on a quilt my mother spread for me on 
the bare floor of our humble home, on many a Sunday 
afternoon. I have no sympathy with any argument 
proposed against the fitness of the Bible, or any 
portions of it, to be read by children at an early age; 
for it is only a child abnormally precocious who might 
ask unseemly questions as he reads the Sacred Word. 
The interrogations generally arise concerning the 
pronunciation or meaning of words, or points not clear 
in the story; almost never are queries propounded in 
the realm of morals, or theology, or metaphysics, or 
the scientific accuracy of the narrative. 

Let us consider briefly Matthew’s references to 
the Advent story, as follows: “But while he (Joseph) — 
thought on these things, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife; for that which is begotten in her is of the holy 
spirit.” Ordinarily, this account is treated as a 
legend, yet it may contain much that must be ac- 
knowledged as truth. In other words, the story re- 
lates that Joseph had a dream, and in that dream there 
appeared to him an angel of the Lord, and the angel - 
stated certain things to Joseph. This may be no 
legend at all, inasmuch as Joseph may have had such 
a dream, in which the angel appeared to him; and 
since dreams counted much in that day, Joseph may 
have decided that in his dream he had received a pro- 
nouncement from the Lord, and it satisfied his mind 
concerning the important question he was mentally 
debating. Dreaming about angels is not an uncommon 
experience, but it is not so certain that these phenom- 
ena always bring a revelation from the Lord. 

The first scene of the Christmas drama is pre- 
sented by St. Luke, showing what is known in Chris- 
tian art as the Annunciation, in which the Angel 
Gabriel appeared to Mary in her home at Nazareth. 
To my fancy this scene is suggestive of the fond hopes 
and high ideals which any prospective mother might 
entertain for her first-born son; and these hopes and 
ideals may have been voiced by the mother prior to 
the birth of her son. Many years ago an expectant 
mother entertained high hopes and lofty ideals for an 
unborn child, and vowed that if the child were a son 
she would dedicate him to God. A son was born in due 
time, and on a Sabbath morning two weeks later the 
proud mother carried the child to the church with 
which she was affiliated, went forward and laid her 
son on the altar rail, and publicly dedicated him to 
God. Who can say that the holy thing which was 
born of her shall not be called a son of God? Every 
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child born of woman is a holy thing, a son of God, des- 
tined to have a place in the great divine family when 
the eternal purpose of the Father shall have culmi- 
nated in the gathering of all things unto Himself 
under the one Head, the First-born Son. 

The issue of history has proved that the an- 
nouncement of Mary’s celestial visitant was no myth, 
it was the spirit of a prospective mother’s prayer. 
Who can deny that from that moment holy spirit, 
influence, or energy, came upon her, and power or 
ability overshadowed her? Not in. the sense of ac- 
complishing a miracle of the ages, but in the pre-natal 
and later maternal influences of a mother whose noblest 
ambition is for her unborn’s highest good. ‘“‘He shall 
be called a son of God.” Today countless thousands 
acclaim him as a son of the Highest; and in the ages 
and eons to come all the myriads of mankind shall 
hail him as the great First-born, whose life on: earth 
revealed the Father to every member of the divine 
household. 

The visit of the Magians to Jerusalem at that time 
may be or may not be merely legendary. In that day 
it was no uncommon happening for philosophers and 
wise men to journey to distant parts of the known 
habitable in quest of learning and wisdom; and it was 
a time when astrology had a strong influence over its 
votaries in shaping their courses of action in a large 
way. The Magians inquired: “Where is the newborn 
king of the Jews? For we saw his star at its rising, 
and are come to do him homage.”’ 

There need be nothing of the miraculous or out 
of the ordinary seen in the visit of the Magians to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Advent, for their readings 
of the stars and planetary movements may have led 
them to conceive that a new king had been born in 
Judea; and why not seek him out to do him honor? 

And yet, was the star a mere material thing, seen 
only by the wise men of the East? Was it not some- 
thing of the gleam which flashes across the mind of 
every devout reader of the Christmas legend, and in 
time attracts the interest of every student of the 
higher lore—the inspiration to seek out the inward 
meaning of the coming of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
and do homage to him as a bringer of the best to man- 
kind? May not the star have been a glimpse of the 
more abundant life which the Master offered to those 
of his followers who can receive it? 

A rich young ruler of Israel saw that star in the 
days of our Lord’s earthly ministry, but when he heard 
that it required all that he had to learn the meaning of 
the star, he faltered and drew back. And what is the 
“all” that the Master had in mind—is it not oneself? 
The “all” that one has is not the sum of the things 
external to himself, but what he is himself. “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.’ This is only 
another way of saying that if one cannot substitute 
love for selfishness in one’s daily life, one can never 
enter into the more spacious spiritual realm, nor find 
him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Additional scenes in the Advent story are de- 
picted in chapter 2 of St. Luke’s gospel, the first 
twenty verses of which constitute the most beautiful 
portions of the tale of the Christ-Child, concerning his 
birth, the shepherds, the utterances of the angelic 


choir, and the identification of the Babe by the awe- 
stricken shepherds—all beautiful and simple incidents 
to readers of any age. 

At the time of the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
the Roman world was resting under the auspices of a 
superficial peace; but Jerusalem and Palestine were 
torn by rival factions, and over all was the panoplied 
power of Augustus and his appointed subordinates. 
Then, even as it is today, there was a prayer for uni- 
versal peace. Perhaps the simple shepherds in their 
meeting in the synagogue on the previous Sabbath © 
had heard those wonderful words of Isaiah the prophet: 
“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and his name shall be called—The Prince of Peace.”’ 
And why should not the devout keepers of the sheep 
in their hours of midnight meditation envisage a 
radiant messenger as from the celestial world, be- 
speaking peace to all mankind? 

Whether the story of the angelic messenger and 
the heavenly choir was myth, legend, or tradition, a 
message surely was proclaimed in that day which has 
been repeated with increasing volume down the ages: 
“T bring you glad tidings, which shall be a great joy 
to all the people; because today was born for you, in 
David’s city, a saviour who is the Lord Messiah.” 

Whether uttered by shepherd seer or celestial 
messenger, the message was one of the eternal verities, 
which has become the slogan and philosophy of the 
Church Universal. And since these utterances have 
come down to us attested by sixty generations of de- 
vout witnesses, can we reasonably claim that their 
origin was myth and tradition? Shall we teach our 
children that these are mere shepherds’ tales, unwar- 
ranted by reason and science, or shall we not rather 
instruct them that these fair words are great prophecies 
constituting a firm foundation for the chief tenets of 
the Universalist faith? 

The scriptural story of the Nativity does not su- 
perficially convey any thought to children of Sunday 
school age suggesting a so-called miraculous birth. 
Children know little or nothing of the biological proc- 
esses of conception, birth, and life; and even the 
majority of adults know scarcely more than children. 
In my own case, reading the Bible through repeatedly 
in early years, I never formed any settled views of the 
matter which later tinged the color of my personal 
beliefs. 

In all of our Lord’s teachings regarding the 
Fatherhood of God, I can not discern anywhere that 
he had in mind any of the fleshly relationships. The 
bulk of the teachings of Jesus are essentially spiritual, 
and hence spiritually discerned. Jesus taught that 
God is a spirit; and thus he implied that if his Father 
were a spirit, he himself was a spirit. This is a hard 
saying, but only as we comprehend it can we realize 
that Jesus was a son of God, and that each of us is 
similarly a son of God. Doubtless it was somewhat 
in this line of meaning that the apparition in Joseph’s 
dream declared, ‘‘that which is begotten in her (Mary) 
is of the holy spirit.’””. The fleshly form or tissue of the 
Babe of Bethlehem was not of the holy spirit, for 
Jesus stated to Nicodemus, ‘““That which is begotten 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is begotten of 
the spirit is spirit.” 

The essential philosophy of the story of the an- 
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nunciation to Joseph and to Mary is that Jesus was a 
spiritual son of God; and since Jesus himself taught 
that God is a universal Father of mankind, each of his 
earthly children is a spiritual son or daughter, each 
looking to the universal Father to supply every need 
of the spirit’s existence. When we follow the Master’s 
example in offering the petition he taught his disciples 
to use, “Give us this day our daily bread,” should we 
not remember that God is a spirit, that each son and 
daughter of His is a spirit, and that the need is for 
’ gpiritual food rather than for the bread which perish- 
eth? And when we utter those noble words of the 
shepherd king, ‘“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” shall we have in mind the needs of this body of 
flesh, or rather shall we not be thinking of the spirit 
which is the real son of God? 

If each child of the Highest is a “holy thing’’ born 
of the holy spirit, how can we support the orthodox 
view that man is born in sin and shapen in iniquity? 
Is it not true that every lamb born in the great Shep- 
herd’s flock is already in the fold, and with proper 
shepherding should ever remain within reach of the 
Shepherd’s tender care? It seems a sad mistake of 
the Protestant Sunday schools to gather in the chil- 
dren of tender age, impress upon them suggestions 
that each of them is impure and unholy, gradually 
teach them that they are lost souls, and thence try to 
convert them or save them by religious formulas which 
ever afterward they are prone to question. Nay, 
rather we should seek to have them understand that 
they are already in the Shepherd’s fold, that they are 
born sons and daughters of a universal Father, and that 
already theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” Surely 
no sweeter message can be learned by young or old, 
by child or man. ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.”’ How does 
Jesus of Nazareth save his people from their sins? 
I can never think that it is any view we may hold 
concerning himself that saves us. Verily, one might 
believe that Jesus was very God come down from 
heaven, or that he was born of immaculate concep- 
tion, or that he performed mighty miracles; one might 
believe all these doctrines even to the very day of his 
death, and still die unsaved. 

The great sin of the world is not what it does not 
believe; nay, rather, the sin of the world is selfishness. 
It is one’s acceptance of the way of life and living ad- 
vocated by Jesus of Nazareth which saves that one. 
We are saved only when we can separate ourselves 
from our selfishness, our intolerance, our bigotry, our 
dogmatism, our racial pride and prejudice, our super- 
stitions, our fears, and our ignorance. Many a re- 
ligious zealot is an unsaved man; and many who make 
no claim to any degree of faith in the theological dog- 
mas are still soundly saved, inasmuch as they strive 
to practice daily the divine law of love. 

No matter whether or not the heaven-born mes- 
sage of the Advent were legendary or traditional, it is 
surely prophetic, pregnant with an ever-expanding 
meaning. “He shall save his people from their sins.” 
All mankind of all times and climes are “his people,” 
and the divine pronouncement is that he shall save 
his people from their sins. The prophecy ever looks 


into the future, it is ever expressive of the divine will 
that all men shall be saved, brought to a realization 
of the truths of the Fatherhood of God and the Son- 
ship of Man. 

On the whole, I am averse to any and all sugges- 
tions that the Bible narrative of the Advent is quite 
outmoded as religious instruction for our children and 
youth; that it should not be taught as truth in any 
sense, but offered simply as tales of ignorant shepherds 
or over-zealous followers of the lowly Nazarene. The 
story of the Nativity in its New Testament setting 
has no undue tendencies to provoke unwonted homage 
for the man Jesus, for the interest of the childish 
reader is centered for the time being in the Babe of 
Bethlehem, with scarcely a thought as to what the 
Christ-Child became in after years. The Christmas 
story is merely a beautiful literary format, embodying 
eternal verities of fundamental value in child life, 
serving as a basis for an outlook into the expansive 
spiritual realities in the years of more mature thought, 
and inviting visions of a day when peace and divine 
love shall hold universal sway. Even today to the 
devout seeker of the Christ-life the angel of the Lord 
is heard speaking: 

“Fear not; for behold, I bring you glad tidings, 
which shall be a great joy to all the people; because 
today is born for you, in David’s city, a Saviour, 
who is the Lord Messiah. . . . Glory to God in the 
highest heavens, on earth Peace, and among men 
Goodwill.” 


* * * 


THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
Flint M. Bissell 

December is Christmas month and should abound in Christ- 
mas cheer. If we haven’t exactly ‘‘peace on earth,” we may do 
something to ensure “good will among men.”’ Emotion plays a 
larger part in life than thought. We are swayed more by feeling 
than by logic. This is why trees and decorations, candles and 
carols, figure so largely in our Christmas. Such things don’t 
mean anything. But they suggest things unutterable. 

Christmas is the birth feast of a child. If, by being a bit 
unreasonable, just doing things, saying things, thinking things, 
because doing so makes us feel good, we can recapture some of the 
child’s joy in simple things—if the lighted tree, the bulging stock- 
ing, the merry greeting, help the child which persists in each of 
us to be born anew, it is “good medicine.” 

But, if our Christmas celebration gets no farther than fine 
feeling, it isn’t worth much. Emotions should move us to action. 
And the action suggested by Christmas is—giving. Just how 
the custom of Christmas gift giving originated, probably no one 
knows. It takes us back to the original Christmas fact—“‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” It is 
more than a coincidence that this custom of giving marks the 
nativity of him whose whole life was a giving of himself to the 
world. 

Which suggests a truth too little appreciated, that the best 
of all gifts is precisely the one which is in the power of everyone 
to give—himself. Money can be made to do wonderful things. 
But the giving away of money has probably, on the whole, done 
more harm than gocd. But who gives something of himself, so 
he do it in the right spirit, gives the perfect gift. 

Christianity began with the gift of a life. It has grown and 
blest the world bceause other lives have been given. It will en- 
dure and continue to bless the world ohly as more lives are given. 
As we plan our Christmas giving, let us remember there is one 
perfect gift—ourselves. And of no other giving is it so true that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


* 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXVIII. Something Universal at the Clara Barton Homestead 


Johannes 


=m/N the development of religious and social work 
there come at times turning points which 
decide whether the work shall be big or little, 
shall expand suddenly and mightily or sink 
slowly downward, shall realize inherent possibilities, or 
become fixed in some organizational mold. 

When Dr. Elliott P. Joslin spoke before the Bos- 
ton Universalist ministers on Monday, December 9, 
it seemed, to the writer at least, as if something im- 
portant and decisive had occurred. The parochial 
in a moment was turned into the universal. <A project 
fostered by a women’s organization and a group of 
young people suddenly showed up as a part of a 
mighty world movement. 

The setting for the meeting was the same as usual. 
There was a rather ugly room at the second floor front 
of Universalist Headquarters. There were the dingy 
chairs which have survived the moves from one tem- 
porary abiding place to another. ‘There were the 
twenty odd ministers who had straggled in from the 
suburbs and surrounding towns. ‘There were the 
sounds of Officer Murphy outside alternately holding 
the worst traffic in Boston by the scruff of the neck, 
and then giving it a swift kick in the pants. There 
was all the agony of a superheated dungeon on a day 
that was turning mild. And then all at once the place 
was transformed by the appearance of a man and an 
idea. 

Even for literary effect one must not make the 
background too dark. Nothing can be without light 
with Dr. Coons to preside and an attractive layman 
like William E. Gardner to lead in a reverent service 
of worship. 

To tell the thing in a nutshell, Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin of the Harvard Medical School, and of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, and of a score of other 
places and things, spoke to the ministers about the 
“Clara Barton Homestead Camp,” as he called it. 
He talked simply and informally, but with a touching 
expression of gratitude to the Universalist Church 
and the W. N. M. A., and with a power that made the 
men present sit up, listen, and resolve to take more 
than a passing interest in this movement. A project 
universalist in the highest sense of the word came 
down the long and winding trail of church work, and 
there was enough universalism in the company to 
realize that something beautiful and vital was passing 
by 


Our people are familiar with the purchase of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church in 
1921. They know about the early attempts of the 
women to make the farm helpful to children who had 
few good times in their young lives, by undertaking 
summer outings work. The women did not have 
much money to put into the project, but with the 
help of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. and the Clara 
Barton Guilds they brought health and happiness to 
many poor children between 1926 and 1931, and 
gradually they improved their facilities at the farm. 


In 19382 Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, who 
earlier had brought down on her head an avalanche of 
eriticism for spending so much money restoring the 
beautiful old farmhouse where Clara Barton was born, 
noticed an article in The Boston Evening Transcript by 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, describing work. for diabetic 
children and setting forth the need of summer camps 
where the children could receive treatment, be taught 
how to care for themselves, and have a good time. 
She immediately mailed the article to the offices of 
the W. N. M. A. in Boston, the officials at once got 
in touch with Dr. Joslin, anda cooperative work was 
soon begun. 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Dr. Joslin told 
about this work as only he could do it. He is the 
greatest authority in the country on the cause and 
treatment of diabetes, and his books on the subject 
are used as texts far and wide. He is a deeply re- 
ligious man, a member of the Old South Congrega- 
tional Church, a native of Oxford County, where 
Clara Barton was born, and a lover of children. 

There are many diabetic children, they inherit 
the disease, and, before the discovery of insulin, all 
died in one or two years. Insulin when used has to be 
adjusted carefully to diet. Slight deviations from the 
correct zegimen of either food or medicine bring on 
convulsions and frequently death. To save a child 
one has to depend on a self-control and wisdom and 
accuracy not usual in child life. 

Dr. Joslin began his address by saying that he 
was grateful to the Universalist Church. If it had 
not been for this church, one hundred little girls in 
the summer of 1935 would not have had an outing to 
build them up, would not have learned what they did, 
and would not have had fun. Then he told of fifty 
little girls who have not grown properly because, when 
insulin was first used to save them, it was not ad- 
justed perfectly to diet. He said that the Clara Barton 
Homestead Camp has taken several groups of girls 
backward in growth and helped them decisively. 

But not only, he said, are children given fun and 
growth and knowledge, but by taking them out of 
the homes the parents are given a vacation. Prob- 
ably few of those present, until he spoke of it, had 
thought of the strain involved in caring for a child 
where a slight variation in treatment is sure to bring 
on a serious Crisis. 

One of the greatest things about any really telling 
work for needy people is the example that it sets and 
the inspiration that it gives for other work of the kind. 
The camp at the Clara Barton Birthplace takes only 
girls. Last summer the Unitarians, in cooperation 
with Dr. Joslin, opened a camp for thirty little boys 
at the Prendergast Preventorium in Boston. “This 
Clara Barton Homestead Camp,” said Dr. Joslin, 
‘Ws all right for the work that it has done, but it is 
even a greater institution in stimulating work sorely 
needed for other children all over the country. It is 
the example that counts the most. And there is 
another thoroughfare opened up by our work together. 
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The camp has shown all of us who are interested in 
these things, that the cost of taking care of children 
in camp, compared with the cost in a hospital, is only 
a third as much. This is a highly important matter. 
It makes us think of other diseases. Shall we not 
transfer a great many who now are treated in hos- 
pitals at $85 a week to camps at one-third as much? 

“‘Another illustration of the far-reaching influence 
of the work is this: We had an exhibit of ten booths at 
our recent medical meeting in Atlantic City. In one 
we duplicated the well-equipped laboratory that for 
$200 we installed at the Clara Barton Homestead Camp. 
We had charts and pamphlets at the booth showing 
costs, and people from all over the country took plans 
and specifications. Hospitals which thought that a 
laboratory for this disease was too expensive, now are 
installing them. 

“Another point is this: The Preventorium runs 
all the year. We discovered the need and have opened 
there the first diabetic boarding school in the world, 
and ten diabetic children are now there. 

“In this work at the Clara Barton Homestead 
Camp there is a reaction upon the entire field of 
preventive medicine.” 

How far Dr. Joslin’s mind travels down the paths 
of the future, how many are the possibilities in the 
work, was brought out by a suggestion of Mrs. Taylor, 
chairman of the sub-committee in charge of the Camp, 
which was set up by the Birthplace General Commit- 
tee, of which Miss Gertrude Whipple is chairman. 

Dr. Joslin some time ago received a bequest of 
$5,000 for diabetic work from a noble Catholié woman, 
and he appropriated $500 of it for a survey by Olm- 
sted Brothers of the physical plant and grounds at 
the birthplace. Of this Dr. Joslin said: “I can see 
that we can do at the birthplace, not simply the things 
we now do but much more, and make the work exert a 
much wider influence. It is a beautiful spot and a 
unique work is being done. Why not make the 
birthplace more adequate? If you have a work that 
appeals instantly to everyone who sees it, it will be 
much easier to start elsewhere. If we have the most 
celebrated landscape architects in the world report on 
the possibilities, and if the report appeals to us and 
calls for an expenditure of ten or twelve thousand 
dollars, why not assume that people exist ready and 
willing to help raise it? For one thing, I have often 
thought of the possibilities in the little lake both for 
beauty and for health.” 

Those who know about the work of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, landscape architect of the Metro- 
politan Park System of Boston, the man who de- 
veloped beautiful Roland Park, Baltimore, and who 
is known from one end of the country to the other for 
his contributions to civic beauty, felt while Dr. Joslin 
spoke as if something great and wonderful were in the 
making. In the age-long battle with disease and 
poverty waged on a thousand fronts and by one of the 
noblest battalions in the race, beauty is called in to 
stand by the side of truth. Sympathy walks side 
by side with science. 

Two and one half million of us now in the country 
are going to develop diabetes. Two-thirds of the cases 
will be people over forty. Only three and one-half per- 
cent will be under ten, but it is these children whose 


cases will present the greatest difficulty. To give them 
also the chance for life and happiness that the grown- 
ups have is not the last and the least of the appealing 
tasks before us. 

So do mighty rivers grow from little rivulets up 
in the hills. So do movements world-wide in scope 
have their beginnings in the toil and sacrifice of the 
pioneer and in the vision of the seer. With thoughtful 
people always the best memorial to the past is service 
of somebody or something in the present. From the 
moment that the women got hold of the birthplace of 
Clara Barton, they began to say, ““‘We must use it to 
do something in the spirit of her work.’”’ Now they 
are doing it. And the end is not yet. The little girl 
who grew up there and who went out from there de- 
termined to do something that would count, perhaps 
comes back at times to rejoice that in her old home 
“mercy and truth have met together.” 

It cost the women last year $2,600 for their part 


_ of the camp work, and when they fell short $500 Dr. 


Joslin stepped in and made it up. His part: cost him 
about another $2,000. He cannot step in every time, 
and he will not have to. The Y. P. C. U. this year 
raised $500. The work was no longer advertised as a 
Massachusetts project. Its importance became known 
to the members of the Universalist Church everywhere, 
and wherever the project was made clear, support 
was forthcoming. 

So has it always been. Sowillit always be. Our 
race is intelligent enough and good enough to appre- 
ciate reality. Our church is broad enough to rally 
around things that are big and vital, whether those to 
be helped are Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. 

* * * 
STARS 
Julia Mills 
Where is the Christmas star tonight, 
Where is the angel song? 
And have the Wise Men lost their way 
Among the motley throng? 


A million stars still spread the sky, 
Oh, which one can it be 

That shone for Wise Men long ago 
But has no light for me? 


“Look up! Look up! ye sons of men, 
And all the earth rejoice,” 
Above the busy crowded mart 
Is heard a whispered voice. 


“Oh, lift your eyes, ye sons of men, 
The Christmas Star is there, 
If ye have eyes to see the light 
Of Christmas everywhere.” 
Akron, Ohio. 
bo * ok 

Being born in a manger has come to seem romantic, along 
with gifts and carols. But it was not romantic, and so those who 
could not face reality adorned the story with wise men and 
angel choirs. 

Jesus lived with and for the unfortunate, the outcasts, the 
friendless. We may adorn his name with prestige, but the 
measure of our unity with him is the extent to which his interests 
are our own. 

Christmas celebrates the birth of the most disturbing and 
revolutionary personality the world has known. He asked, not 
that we should say of him “Lord, Lord,” but that we should fol- 
low the example of his life-——Antioch Notes. 
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The Signs of the Times’ 


Carl H. 


The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came, and 
tempting desired that Jesus would show them a sign 
from heaven. He answered and said unto them, When 
it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather; for the sky 
is red. And in the morning, It will be foul weather 
today: for the sky is red and lowering. O ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times? Matt. 16: 1-3. 


Ril’ was quite surprising to the Pharisees to be 
; Al told that they could not discern the signs of 
their own times, for they were precisely the 
people who had most carefully adjusted them- 
selves to the times in which they lived. But Jesus 
claimed that they saw the superficial traits of their 
age, permitting the deeper movements of history in 
the making to escape them. 

Later in their lives, this incident must have 


seemed preposterous to them. Jesus went his way to. 


disaster and death. They were left in control of the 
Church and of the State. How clear it became to 
them then that they were right and Jesus wrong. 


Herein lies the basis for a possible parable for the . 


future, developed concerning those who venture 
thoughts in words regarding the trends of these 
twentieth century decades. 

Despite this sobering suggestion, the church, if it 
is to avoid becoming a pharisaic institution, must 
undertake to comprehend the signs of these times. 
With full realization of the limits of prophecy, the 
boundaries of the average intellect, and the possi- 
bilities of new factors arising which may profoundly 
influence the course of history, I venture to speak my 
mind concerning this momentous subject. For me to 
give specific details of anticipated events, would be 
foolish. No one may with safety use the calendar as a 
yardstick in these times. But anyone who is willing 
to apply himself may make out the trends which are a 
part of today’s course of civilization. 

We are conscious that deep changes are taking 
place. The broad, smooth highways of yesteryear are 
behind us; a narrow, rocky, winding road goes up 
the mountain-side before us. When shall we reach the 
summit, and what shall we see when we get there, are 
the two most important questions in our minds. It 
may be years or it may be generations. We may seea 
Promised Land, or an expanse of wasteland, bleak and 
desolate. No one can say with certainty, and it may 
be that only if these words are read centuries hence 
their validity may be determined. But if they help 
us reach some understanding of this present age, we 
shall be better able to cope with the problems which 
we shall meet. 

Social revolution, as has been pointed out by 
George Soule’s study of the subject, is not the sudden 
collapse of one regime, with an immediate violent 
overturn of political government brought about by 

rioting mobs. These are but the signs in the skies. 
We have had four major revolutions in modern 


*A sermon in WLW church forum program, at 8.30 a. m. 
Sunday, Novy. 3. 


Olson 


history: the Puritan Revolution in England, the first 
American Revolution, the French Revolution and 
the more recent Russian Revolution. Analysis gives 
a similar pattern in each case. 

First, there must be basic changes in ways of 
conducting affairs, changes often brought about by 
new mechanical or economic techniques. Such 
changes occur within the framework of the old order. 
They are not planned. 

Second, there must be new class alignments. 
Some classes achieve greater power, and others lose 
power. Sharper class divisions arise; there is op- 
pression, not as calculated injustice, but as a natural 
result of those in power trying to subdue the so-called 
“disturbing elements.’’ During this period there are 
cycles of tension and occasional foretastes of the future 
crisis. 

Third, there is activity among the intellectuals, a 
ferment of ideas. Evils of the current system are at- 


_ tacked and corruption is exposed. New suggestions 


and ideas are sown and these, in time, take root and 
grow. The people become aware of impending 
change. 

Fourth, there are reforms which strengthen the 
new classes. The old regime begins to weaken and 
disintegrate. These programs of reform are often 
supported by moderates as an alternative to revolu- 
tion. They are attacked by others on the ground that 
they offer false hopes to the oppressed. 

Fifth, there comes the crisis, recognized by two 
coincident situations. First, the old regime, because 
of its own weakness, is unable to carry on successfully. 
Second, rising classes have already achieved sub- 
stantial power, which they need only consolidate and 
exercise in order to supersede the old. Both elements 
are necessary at the same time. Failure of an old 
regime means nothing unless there is a new one to take 
its place. Successful government in itself prevents 
any overturn. But when a rising and confident class 
confronts a failing and weak one in a crisis, the formal 
shift of power takes place, often without violence or 
with very little of it. 

There follows, and we are reading simultaneously 
from the history of the four modern revolutions, a 
shift, or a series of shifts, until something like a stable 
baiance of social forces is reached. 

Revolutionary violence of importance, that which 
we mistakenly consider to be the revolution, occurs 
when those who have been thrust from power strive 
to regain it. The actual revolution succeeds because 
many people want it, and are ready to begin a new 
order. After it has taken place, the choice as to 
whether there will be violence wil] rest with those 
who desire to resume control. | 

What has been said is based upon an analysis of 
revolutions the modern world has known. This 
pattern has been correct, and may be detailed, for 
previous overturns, holding through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

Some have claimed, and still claim, that we are 
headed toward a revolution ourselves. Let us apply 
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this pattern to our own times as the most certain 
measurement by which we may try the meaning of 
current history. 

We spoke of the necessity for basic changes being 
made in order to turn the trend of civilization toward 
revision. Profound changes in the ways of conducting 
our affairs have indeed occurred. There has been a 
technical development which makes it possible, for 
the first time in history, to increase the production of 
goods with extreme rapidity, and to produce enough 
to give everyone abundance. These technical changes 
have brought about a dominance of our whole life by 
machine industry. Large enterprises have grown and 
power over them has been concentrated among the 
comparatively few. Such a civilization requires, for 
its successful operation, a high degree of flexibility 
and an intricate adjustment of economic factors like 
prices, wages, investment and credit. Our organiza- 
tion of industry and finance, however, increases the 
rigidity of some of these factors at the very time when 
greater flexibility is needed. ‘The possibilities of 
abundance are not realized. Poverty exists because of 
plenty. Thus the first part of the pattern appears to 
be fulfilled. 

We spoke of new class alignments. The plight of 
the farmer has been cried from the housetops. Cur 
civilization has become predominantly industrial and 
urban. Independent ownership and management is 
less promising of security and progress than heretofore. 
Industrial wage-earners have become a large and im- 
portant class. Almost equally important are the 
white-collar employees. ‘The old-style business man 
is displaced in importance by technical and professional 
men. Even the capitalist class itself is divided by a 
severe crisis. The majority of stockholders—in a 
time of crisis—have their dividends passed while 
those on the inside keep on paying themselves high 
salaries and bonuses. There has been, and is, a spirit 
of restiveness. Farm and labor movements have for 
years been making specific protests. Both have be- 
come more active in recent times. The pattern 
seems to fit as to class alignments and opposition of 
interests. 

The third line in the pattern of previous revolu- 
tions was that of activity among the intellectuals, 
with a ferment of ideas. Disclosures of corruption 
we have had. There is an almost complete discon- 
tinuance of praise for the old way of things among the 
independents of the day. ‘The traditions of the past 
are no longer embroidered with verbal fancy work, 
except by the partisan press. Of course there is no 
unanimity on programs for the future. Most of the 
new ideas are concerned with fancy panaceas and 
economic gadgets. Intellectual ferment is apparently 
still in its early stages. But do we not hear talk of 
social planning as opposed to automatic regulation 
through self-interest? Is not the establishment and 
the success of consumers’ cooperatives significant? 

This, I believe, applies the pattern to the present 
situation and gives us the signs of the times in this 
respect. By its test, it appears that change has be- 
gun, but it is still far from its climax. 

The fourth edge of the pattern is the curve of re- 
forms which strengthen new classes. Recently we saw 
the workers gain an upward step through legal recog- 


nition. The power of appeal to a board of authority 
was a great advance, especially for the great body of 
hitherto unrecognized and unorganized workers. 
The organization of unions was stimulated. We see 
this continuing, even after the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court regarding government regulation. 

Turning to the professional and intellectual classes, 
we find that they have assumed positions of impor- 
tance greater than ever before held. The so-called 
“brain trust’? comes to mind at once as an example. 
There is being collected the information necessary 
for social planning, and that information is suggested 
as a basis for the regulation of industry. An obliga- 
tion to make national appropriations to feed the un- 
employed has been recognized. The upward climb 
of the working class seems unquestionably to have 
begun, though it is far from completion. 

It is perfectly clear that we have not reached the 
critical period. The depression was an excellent 
foretaste of the aspect which that crisis will assume if 
it does come. The capitalist system ran into grave 


- difficulties, not because of any opposition on the part 


of radical enemies, but on account of the natural 
behavior of its leaders. Capitalism came closer to a 
complete collapse than it has ever done before, and 
did so because of the incompetence of its rulers. 
Thoroughly frightened, their morale was at a low ebb. 
They simply did not know what to do next, and many 
of them acknowledged it. 

If, at this moment, there had been a large and 
disciplined movement with a coordinated program 
for social planning, if the opinions of the general pub- 
lic had been sufficiently prepared in previous years, 
it is quite conceivable to me that a real shift in power 
would have begun. But this was not the case. The 
second factor necessary to change was not present. 
If we can look at the situation objectively, we admit 
that no group was ready to assume direction of in- 
dustry, and so the system was handed back to the old 
leaders, with enough help to carry on. The system 
cracked from within, but no other system was ready 
to take its place. 

This brings us to the present. Capitalism comes 
out of this crisis the victor. If our pattern holds 
true, there is very likely to occur another equally 
serious breakdown. It may not be for another gen- 
eration or two. If by that time the ferment of ideas 
which has been present in every other upheaval has 
progressed, and if some new class has sufficient self- 
confidence, the two essential ingredients of drastic 
change will be present. 

At such a time, if it does come, the control of pro- 
duction and exchange may easily pass to another 
system, probably by peaceful and possibly even by 
constitutional means. 

Such, it seems to me, are the signs of the times. 
After this transfer, if and when it comes, no one knows 
what will happen. If we undergo a peaceful transi- 
tion to all the beneficent possibilities of a technical 
civilization, it will be the first time in history that a 
social revolution has been completed with neatness 
and dispatch. More probably there will be a pro- 
longed period of turmoil and uncertainty, with swings 
to right and left through many years. 

Eventually—again I say, if the two factors are 
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coincident—the outcome will be the discarding of the 
one system with a chance for social management to 
learn its task by experience. This will not be Utopia. 
The process will be the gradual adjustment of man- 
kind to a new phase of civilization, made necessary 
by its own evolution. 

Still there will be the realization that, whatever 
the changes in society, there has been and ever will be 
the need for men and women, in true comradeship, 
to set forth on still another voyage toward the un- 
known. 
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And even though this effort to discern the signs 
of the times may alarm some, the person with keen 
religious insight will know that the intangible values 
of religion, friendship, the quest for truth, the loyalty 
to high ideals of service, will be the qualities essential 
in any worthy social order. The extent to which they 
are attained will be the measure of success and 
strength. For it is when these factors are missing or 
neglected that the signs of the times are ominous. 
And then, only to those who forget that within man 
are the possibilities of kinship with God. 


The Stable Dog 


A Christmas Legend 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 
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yA stirring. The stable was sunk in the ground 
G 


C 
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| N the old stable near a town the cattle were 


2 BY) like a pit, with heavy beams for the roof. 
Oo) Through a hole in the broken roof the wind 
gasped and sighed; and there was a chill in the air. 
Beyond the sad wind and away in the town there was 
a great crowd and bustle; for people from far and 
near had come to pay their heavy taxes and show 
their loyalty to Caesar. 

In the old stable there was the heavy breathing 
of the oxen and the creak of a broken door. Up in 
the rough hewn rafters a raven muttered and croaked. 
An ass, half asleep, twirled a long ear. Outside, a 
little cock leapt up as if to crow, and then flew into 
the stable. 

It was Christmas Eve; but none knew of Christ- 
masthen. It was the day before the Prince of Heaven 
became a Child. 

The hay smelled sweet; and all the animals might 
have slept and the stable have been very quiet, but 
for the whinnying and crying of a little dog, who in 
his uneasy dreams felt the kick of the innkeeper 
again. He was a very unhappy little dog, cursed and 
kicked and bruised, with no man to speak peaceably 
to him. He had crept into the stable to hide his sore 
body and his miserable heart. For above all other 
animals a dog must have someone to follow and 
serve. Now he lay in the old stable, whimpering. 

Suddenly from far away there was a burst of 
music, as if from Heaven itself. A soft light shone 
in the stable. 

The little cock leapt up again and crowed and 
cried; and this was his ery: Christus natus est! 

The old raven stirred and stretched a wing and 
croaked: Quando? 

The ass twirled his ears and brayed: Haec Nocte! 
Haec Nocte! For the ass, so simple, knew much. 

And the oxen lowed: Ubi? Uli? 

The little beaten dog lifted up his head and felt 
his’ heart swell with the joy of a lovely happening. 
He longed to cry: “Here in this stable!” But he was 
not learned in the Roman tongue, and only knew a 
poor dialect. So he lay shivering a little, with his 
bursting heart, amid the hay. But, what he saw, he 
saw plainly—that little driven dog. 

From the thick darkness outside into the dim 
light of the stable now came a lovely sight. 


A young maid, leaning heavily—for she was very 
tired—upon the shoulder of a man who was scarcely 
more than a lad. And the man had trouble in his 
eyes; for the broken stable was the only bed he could 
find for that night. There was no room in the inn for 
the poor weary young travelers. 

The light faded and vanished. The animals 
slept. The maiden slept, dreaming. And the young 
man watched over her, till he, too, nodded and slept. 
But over them all, with one bruised eye open, watched 
the little dog with beating heart. 

Toward midnight the dog gave a quick growl. 
Then he lay very still. There was a little ery, and a 
light brighter than ever before. The animals waked. 
The cock cried: Christus natus est! Christus natus 
est! . 
The maiden in the night spoke softly to the ani- 
mals, saying: 

Sir Ox, quiet keep. 
The Infant will sleep. 
Ass, prithee lie still. 
To sleep is his will. 


But the Babe was unresting and crying. For the 
stable was broken, and the night was chill, and the 
wind was sighing. The man lifted the Child and car- 
ried him to the hay. ‘There, little one,’ he said. 
“This shall warm your sweet heart.” 

Even the hay was old and cold and hard. Still 
the Babe was stirring and crying. Then, slowly 
creeping, heart beating, the little stable dog came close 
under the hay. He thrust his bruised body close to 
that of the Holy Child. The cries of the Babe ceased. 
There they slept close together—the little dog and the 
Little Child. 

Later came shepherds with a tale to tell; and wise 
men—kings—with some handsome gifts. The Babe 
lay upon his Mother’s lap, and watched. 

Later still the ass was taken out into the bright 
morning air; and upon him rode Mother and Child 
away; and the Father went afoot on the rough road 
beside them. 

In the old stable the oxen breathed heavily. 
The wind sighed through a hole in the roof. But in 
the heart of the little dog was the joy of the morning. 
For he had only asked to serve and follow somebody; 
and he had given of his meager store of warmth to ease 
the cries of the little Prince of Glory. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary at Augusta, Maine 


B|ROM the play given by the Dramatic Guild, 
Friday evening, November 22, to the cen- 
tennial banquet, Monday night, November 
at 25, all of the six events planned in connection 
with the one hundredth anniversary of the Winthrop 
Street Universalist Church, Augusta, Maine, were 
carried out with splendid enthusiasm and fine coopera- 
tion. 

The centennial sermon was given by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, a former pastor. For his text, Dr. Coons 
used a portion of the 27th verse of the 12th chapter 
of Hebrews, “that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.” The church was thronged with 


W. H. Gannett. A gorgeous basket of white and 
yellow chrysanthemums from the Auburn Univer- 
salist church gave added beauty to the service. 

At the centennial tea held Monday afternoon, in 


the spacious home of Mrs. Willis E. Swift, Mrs. Leroy 


W. Coons and Mrs. Stanley Manning were honor 
guests. Under the direction of Mrs. Harry E. Good- 
rich, general chairman, this proved to be a most happy 
social gathering, and was largely attended. 

Daniel FE. Foster, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, extended words of welcome to the 175 people 
assembled at the centennial banquet, and introduced 
as toastmaster Lester M. Hart. He called upon J. 

Maurice Arnold, who was present at 


old and new friends, many of them coming from a 
distance to hear and greet Dr. Coons. 
Preceding the Sunday morning church service 


the Sunday school had its own service, in which an im- . 


mense birthday cake with 100 candles played an im- 
portant part. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning, also a former pastor, 
was the principal speaker at the evening church ser- 
vice. He spoke on “The Sacrament of Continuity.” 
Greetings from the Maine Universalist Convention 
were brought by the State Superintendent, the Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie. Chester Webbley, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church, Auburn, brought greetings from that parish. 
Norman H. Trafton spoke in behalf of the Gardiner 
Universalist church. The Rev. Henry E. Dunnack, 
State Librarian, represented the local churches and 
community. The Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn 
read the Scripture lesson. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Willis A. Moore, Gardiner. Music was provided 
by a vested girls’ choir under the direction of Miss 
Marjorie Sumner. 

The front of the auditorium was banked with 
potted plants and flowers through the kindness of 


the first church service held in the 
present building in 1867. Mr. Arnold 
spoke in a reminiscent way, as did 
Mrs. Mary L. Packard. Dr. Coons 
and Mr. Manning gave short, chal- 
lenging addresses. The Honorable 
Frederick G. Payne, mayor of Au- 
gusta and fellow-Universalist, spoke 
feelingly of the service rendered the 
community by the Winthrop Street 
Church in the past. He pleaded for 
still greater service in the next hun- 
dred years. The Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, a former pastor, now at Yar- 
mouth, gave the closing address. 
Spirited singing in which every one 
seemed to join enlivened the occa- 
sion. It was led by Harold Gerrish. 
Under the guidance of Mrs. Everett 
Winship the vestry and tables were 
attractively decorated. Ralph W. 
Rollins was banquet chairman. 

The first Universalist church 
built in Augusta was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on Thanksgiving day, Novem- 
ber 26, 1835. ; 

The Rev. William A. Drew, editor and owner 
of The Gospel Banner, a weekly religious paper, was 
called as the first minister of the new church. During 
his fourteen years as pastor the church grew in num- 
bers and influence. 

The church building was a frame structure, fifty 
by sixty feet, with a steeple about one hundred feet 
high. It was located at the corner of Court and 
Chapel Streets. The large basement served as a ves- 
try. The building was successfully financed by the 
sale of pews. After serving for thirty years, the old 
church building was disposed of to Mr. Freeman 
Barker, a loyal and ardent worker in the parish. He 
removed the steeple and made the building over into 
a three-family apartment house. 

Following the close of the Civil War the parish de- 
cided to seek a new location and a larger church build- 
ing. During the pastorate of the Rev. C. R. Moor, 
a lot of land on the corner of Winthrop and Summer 
Streets was purchased for $3,250. Upon this site the 
present brick building was constructed and dedicated 
on March 5, 1868. 
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The total cost of the building and furnishings was 
approximately $35,000. This expenditure left the 
parish in debt $9,500. At a-special meeting held dur- 

ing the centennial year of the Universalist Church in 
America, 1870, this indebtedness was paid off. 

In 1880, during the pastorate of the Rev. George 
Whitney, a vestry was made beneath the church. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary, celebrated No- 
vember 27, 1910, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, many improvements were made in 
the church buildings and organ. For this purpose 
$10,000 was raised and expended. In the recess back 
of the pulpit was placed the beautiful Ballard me- 
morial window, the subject of which is “The Last 
Supper.” This window replaced a painting on the 
wall by Schumaker, a copy of Raphael’s “‘Ascension.”’ 
This window, which cost $1,000, was provided for in 
the will of Caroline D. M. Ballard, and was given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Ballard and their daughter, 
Grace. 

The eight other memorial windows in the audi- 

torium were given in memory of the following: Dr. 
G. W. Quinby, Mrs. Cordelia A. Quinby, the Rev. 
W. A. Drew, Gustavus A. Robertson, Joseph A. 
Homan, Mrs. Lizzie Vickery Hill, Josiah S. Hobbs, 
William H. and Sarah E. Stacy. The large window 
in the front of the auditorium, facing Winthrop 
Street, is a memorial to Peleg O. Vickery. In the 
vestibule, at the Summer Street corner, are two me- 
morial windows; one for Judge A. G. Andrews and the 
second for Solomon S. Williams. To all of these people 
who have been thus memorialized this church was a 
spiritual home, and in it they played a constructive 
part. 
; In 1932 the auditorium was beautifully redec- 
orated. When filled with light broken into soft colors 
by the memorial windows, it affords to the worshiper 
the comfort of quiet and the inspiration of beauty. 

Throughout its history the vestry has undergone 
many improvements. The last and one of the most 


notable is the transformation of the parlor by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Winship into a memorial room for. their 
two sons, Everett Louis and Raymond Frank Win- 
ship. 


The Clan 


One of the high inspirational points of the cele- 
bration was the reading of the centennial poem at the 
Sunday morning service. It was written and given by 
the author, Miss Viola Shaw, a member of the Dramat- 
ic Guild and a graduate of the local high school, 1985. 


O grand old church of worship 
Where heads bow low to pray, 

And holy words are on each lip, 
Your birthday is today. 


Fling wide your doors; proclaim your worth, 
Church of a century old; 

Thanksgiving Day shall mark your birth 
Through years and time untold. 


Unto the world you are a light, 
You’ve wakened sleeping minds; 
Guided our feet in the paths of right, 

Teaching the truth divine. 


We gather, today, within your walls, 
To pledge our faith in you; 

The history of your past enthralls 
Our hearts with honor too. 


Under the aged elms you stand, 
Bidding a welcome to all; 

Serving, and teaching the mind of man 
Lessons both great and small. 


Generations anew shall seek your doors, 
Your sacred aisles of prayer; 

Shall seek the peace of God that’s yours, 
A refuge from worldly care. 


God’s blessing on those gallant souls, 
Your standards who uphold, 

And those who lead you to your goal 
As future years unfold. 


The following men have served the church as 
pastors: William A. Drew, William A. P. Dillingham, 
Zenas Thompson, R. A. Ballou, George W. Quinby, 
Amory Battles, C. R. Moor, Almon Gage, J. W. 
Hinds, William H. Dearborn, George W. Whitney, 
Albert C. White, J. S. Gledhill, Harrison S. Whitman, 
J. F. Leland, Charles A. Hayden, Leroy W. Coons, 
Harold W. Haynes, A. Francis Walch, George F. 
Magraw, Stanley Manning, Edwin Cunningham. 


of Outlaw 


Harriet G. Yates 


mR] KNOW how it feels to be a wanderer upon the 
face of the earth. But I have yet to know 
how it feels to have no place to lay my head 
when night comes on. The folks at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, North Carolina, have done all possible to 
push that reality into the future. Such a welcome 
as they gave me would be hard to surpass. _ 
Imagine if you can a settlement nine miles from 
a paved road. No electricity, no modern conven- 
iences, no telephones, no general store—not even a 
filling station. But a settlement consisting of about 
125 persons of the name of Outlaw, or related to the 
Outlaws by marriage. A settlement having as its 
center a church and aschool. This is Outlaw’s Bridge. 
It is a farming community. Everyone farms. 
And farming in this section of the world is a job that 


lasts from 4.80 in the morning until daylight fades 
into night—and twelve months to the year. Cotton, 
tobacco, and sweet potatoes are the major crops, 
though many acres are seeded to other vegetables. 
Hogs, poultry and sheep are also raised in this one 
community. 

Some say the Outlaws came from Scotland, of 


| the clan of MacKenzie—but outlawed by the king. 


So they came to this country and took the name of 
Outlaw. Others believe they are direct descendants 
of the Utlaws, or Outlawes, of England. Some of the 
families bearing the same name are only distantly 
related. And all Outlaws are related to Gradys— 
which is an equally prevalent name in the county. 
An Outlaw married a Grady years ago, and so the 
clans multiplied. 
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Many years ago Mrs. Julia Outlaw maintained in 
her home for years a Sunday school. Some thirty years 
ago the community church was built under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Thomas Chapman. Prior to the 
erection of the building, Father Clayton, Dr. Shinn 
and other liberals came through this section preaching 
the liberal message. It is the only church in this 
particular section of Duplin County. 

I spent five days at Outlaw’s Bridge, and each 
night was spent with a different family. Three of 
them were named Outlaw. The others were related 
to Outlaws. 

That folks who work so hard and so many hours a 
day on the land are willing to give evening hours, 
night after night, to the improvement program of their 
church school is a testament to their devotion and 
loyalty. Not realizing how long their day was, I 
kept them far too long the first night. But the rest 
of the time we did better, and still accomplished a 
good deal. Many calls were made in the homes, and 
supper on two nights was eaten with other families, 
thus meeting more friends. 

Among other things we regraded the school. The 
membership is ninety-eight, and in a one-roomed 
church a group this size presents difficulties. Some 
folks wanted screens. Others voted for curtains. 
But screens proved too costly for a meager purse, and 
the problem of where to keep them when not in use 
was a large one. Plenty of windows in this country 
church, and no piece of wall space large enough to 
accommodate screens. So we divided the classes; 
procured two new teachers; mapped out lesson ma- 
terial for the rest of this quarter; suggested suitable 
material for next quarter; diagrammed the church for 
curtains; located class groups; made suggestions for 
class tables and activity work; analyzed our worship 
service; got acquainted with some new hymns; studied 
the new Beacon Song and Service Book with a view 
to ordering it for the church as soon as the curtains 
are paid for; and on Friday evening closed with a 


candlelight service of consecration. A brief service 
and a small group, but an impressive occasion. 

It rained part of every day I was at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, and Saturday there was a regular cloudburst. 
During these days getting from one farm home to 
another, making calls, and so forth, I drove over: 
eighty miles in this small community over narrow 
sand roads. Sunday morning Mr. Amos Outlaw, the 
superintendent, went with me to Christian Hill, a. 
settlement in Waune County, some nine or ten miles. 
away, where I preached for Mr. Fitzgerald—pedaled. 
the old reed organ, too, since there was no one else to 
do it. We went home to dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
George Holmes, who are the pillars of this church. 
There is no school here, but Mr. Fitzgerald preaches 
once a month. Back to Outlaw’s Bridge in time for 
church school at 2.30, with sixty-seven present, and a 
preaching service at 3.80, when all the school re- 
mained and some thirty odd additional adults came 
out. 

Following this teachers and officers remained for 
a closing session, which lasted until six o’clock. 

The minister of this parish was in the hospital 
during my entire visit. As I write these lines I have 
had no report of his condition for almost a week. 
But in spite of their anxiety over their leader, this 
group of workers did all they could to plan profitably 
for my time. I am convinced that there is a bright 
future for this church and school because of its loyal 
supporters. They need trained leadership, but they 
know it, and take every possible opportunity to: 
secure it. 

When Christmas Eve comes, and we at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, hold “open house,’ our decorations 
will include great bunches of holly gathered by the 
field worker and North Carolina friends at both Red 
Hill and Outlaw’s Eridge, now packed by the Clinton 
minister for traveling in the faithful Chevrolet—and 
having traveled through ten states in order to grace 
the occasion! 


News from the Nofrontier Service 


Tension in War-Time Italy 


illegally, the Nofrontier News Service has 
gathered the following items: 

In Turin the discontent and grumblings 
in all:social classes are constantly on the increase. 
At noon and at two o’clock when the papers arrived 
from Nice and from Paris, a great crowd always as- 
sembled before the kiosks ready to buy. Every 
morning at the railroad station hundreds of people 
gathered in order to buy a Paris newspaper. The re- 
ports of the Italian press on the military operations 
are so vague and general that the public eagerly seeks 
other news. But now the foreign papers, because of 
this public eagerness, have been prohibited. Anger 
runs high. 

The African expedition is not going according to 
expectations. ‘There are rumors of hundreds of dead 
and many desertions on the Italian side. Many fami- 
lies in Turin have already received notice of the 
death of some dear one, but they are forbidden to make 


this known in any way, and in the press they are per-. 
mitted merely to report that ‘“‘he died on the tenth of 
the month.” 

Stocks and bonds are rapidly declining in value. 
The new government loan is the butt of sarcastic com- 
ments in banking circles. Before the Fiat factory 
there was recently a poster which read: “Benito, you. 
have betrayed us. Comrades, sell your black shirts. 
while there is still time.” 

There are frequent disturbing news items. Be- 
tween Savona and Genoa many villas have been evac- 
uated and anti-aircraft guns have been placed all 
along the coast. In Genoa the lovely Japanese vases 
of the museum have been removed to a safe place. 
Merchants are receiving letters from England which 
cancel orders for Italian goods or demand payment, — 
in advance and in sterling for anything purchased in 
England. The cost of living is rapidly rising, from 
bread and foodstuffs to gasoline and kerosene. 

There is a widespread impression that the present. 
regime will not last much longer. Repressions of all 
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kinds are already being practiced and there is great 
fear of a wave of terror. Rumors already speak of 
various arrests, including 4 Senator and certain col- 
laborators of the journal, I Problemi del Lavoro. 
Sluggings and the use of castor oil are also reported. 

Economic conditions are bad, and many believe 
that financial ruin is imminent. Only war material 
is being produced and the streets are again filled with 
the unemployed and beggars seeking a few centimes 
‘to buy bread. Many families have been dispossessed 
from their homes for failure to pay rent, so that at 
present more than 60,000 apartments are vacant. 

In Sicily there is tremendous discontent and ex- 
citement. Not only because there is no news about 
family members and friends from Africa, but also be- 
cause of strained economic conditions. When news 
has been lacking for some time, the people eagerly 
await a letter from Rhodes, in the hope that their 
loved one is in a hospital there and not in the “African 
hell.”’ 


Queen Wilhelmina Wants World Peace 


Upon receiving an address sent to the courts of 
Europe, condemning war, by a number of psychia- 
trists and psychologists, asserting that international 
conflict is a form of insanity, Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland replied in terms which show clearly that no 
matter how much the politicians of the Netherlands 
fall into line with the rearmament proposals of greater 
powers, the Queen personally feels a keen responsi- 
bility for peace. In her reply the popular ruler de- 
clared: 

“Thanking you for sending this address, which 
you with your fellow practitioners from other lands di- 
rected to the leaders of the states to whom the popu- 
lation have entrusted their lot, I assure you that this 
matter has my full attention and interest and that 
I from my heart indorse your very practical and 
genuine standpoint. I trust it will not fail to have its 
influence on the mental condition of the state leaders 
and people. God grant that the different peoples, 
driven by keener and juster insight into the horrors 
of war, show themselves ready in their true interest 
for peaceful cooperation for the well-being of humanity 
in general.” 


Dutch Baptists Oppose War Service 

A strikingly unequivocal declaration against 
war, including war for sanctions and in the name of 
peace, has been sent out by a courageous group of 
Dutch Baptist workers from their headquarters in 
The Hague. They say: 

“Brothers and Sisters: No longer can we ask: 
‘What shall we do when war begins?’ The interna- 
tional situation is so urgent that we all face the de- 
cision: For or against Christ. 

“‘In this summons we do not wish to dwell on the 
causes of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, since for the 
Christian conscience any war is intolerable. How- 
ever, we feel it our duty just now to remember our 
declaration of principle: 

“We believe that the gospel of Jesus Christ sum- 
mons us to service for peace and against war. 

“We cannot cooperate in war preparation and 
military service, since our conscience forbids it. 


“So we see it as our duty in this time to refuse 
military service, even though the League of Nations 
is resolved on sanctions.” 


Swedish Women Revolting against War 


Women of Sweden have opened a mass attack on 

swar. They have issued a flaming appeal in a women’s 

journal, Tidevarvet, and prepared to send a delegation 
of eight Swedish women to Geneva. 

“The threat of war,’’ says the appeal, “‘has been 
constantly increasing. Women, unite! Demand of 
men that they consider where this is leading humanity. 
The best and wisest of them see it and are striving to 
avert the disaster; support them; demand the oppor- 
tunity to help them! 

“But when you demand of them to lay down 
their arms, let them know at the same time that you 
intend to lay down yours—that you refuse to have 
anything to do with war machinery, refuse bomb-proof 
cellars and gas-mask drill! Women, declare that you 
do not believe in any of these defense weapons; de- 
clare that you have calculated the impossible ‘cost of 
protection for all, that you repudiate the inhuman 
idea that some should be singled out for protection 
and the others left exposed to destruction. Declare 
that you will neither consent to exposure with your 
children to poison and fire outside those crowded shel- 
ters, nor be rescued at others’ expense, only to emerge 
afterwards into a ruined world!” 


How Arms Profiteering Is Done 


London.—Before the Tory Party entered upon 
the election campaign with the certainty of victory, 
and therefore determined to make the issue one of 
extensive rearmament, plans were laid for a neat 
little trick by which profits to certain manufacturers 
and stockholders would be commensurate with the 
increased appropriation by the government. Instead 
of letting out contracts for certain items of aircraft 
equipment, for example, the Air Ministry kept away 
from competitive bids altogether and proceeded to 
select two firms of good standing and importance, and 
persuaded them to pool the order, each making cer- 
tain parts for the other. The explanation of this pro- 
cedure was that in this way wast« would be eliminated, 
and especially that each manufacturer would gain 
some experience in the turning out of the finished 
article, an experience which might come in handy in 
case of an emergency requiring rapid expansion in the 
production of the equipment ordered. Operating 
without the difficulty of competition, the two firms 
involved found it perfectly feasible to sell certain items 
of equipment back and forth to each other, jacking up 
the price on these to a level which would have been 
inconceivable under the older procedure. 

It should be noted that, in a certain degree, the 
British have been taking a leaf out of the American 
War Department’s book. One of the facts brought out 
again and again during the inquiry into the practice 
of American armament firms, was the way in which 
the War Department, in awarding contracts, did not 
resort to competitive bidding in every case, but cheer- 
fully spent the public’s money in a way calculated to 
build up the “experience” of certain favored com- 
panies. 
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The Central Message of Christmas 


Maxwell Savage 


“Jesus was moved with compassion on them be- 
cause they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd.” 

“Year in, year out, the fire of spring 

Burns through its ashen covering, 

Bursts up in flower and scent and song 

And drives the laggard March along.” 
PCVEAR in, year out, the fire of Christmas burns 
Mw YA! through its ashen covering of human indif- 
7 ference, bursts up in symbols of happiness, 
peace and good will, and drives the laggard 
year along. Then it dies down into the ashes, and 
unhappiness, war and ill will again occupy the fore- 
ground of the world. 

Year in, year out, at this season, Christianity 
stresses the glorious poetry of it all and repeats in 
drama and song and sermon the story of the star, the 
baby, the mother, the manger, the inn, the angels, the 
shepherds, the wise men and kings, the evergreens 
and St. Nicholas. Beautiful superstitions, still super- 
stitious though beautiful, weaken the mature message 
of the day. Beautiful sentimentalities, still senti- 
mental though beautiful, soften the severe message 
of the day. The stained glass window of romance 
takes the place of the plate glass of clear vision; and 
childhood prevents the manhood that is necessary if 
the great dream of Christmas is ever to come true. 

One of the hardest things in the world is to write 
great prose. It is time in history, while retaining all 
the poetry of Christmas, to write its magnificent prose 
on the tablets of our minds and hearts, time to exalt 
sentiment above sentimentality, truth above super- 
stition, and the facing of facts above romance. Not 
one whit of its beauty will be lost thereby, but the 
observance will be less artificial, more real and ef- 
fective for the righteousness with which Christ would 
have us honor his natal day. 

Year in, year out, for a thousand centuries men 
have worshiped the Sun and celebrated its rebirth at 
this season. Year in, year out, for two thousand 
years Christians have worshiped the Son and cele- 
brated his birth. But year after year men miss the 
central message of the day, the fact that Christ lived 
for and gave divine meaning to a divinely human 
virtue called Sympathy, a compassion which knows 
no limits save those of its extending rays. 

We may say that Christ came to bear witness to 
truth or that he gave a new commandment, that men 
shall love one another, but we, thoughtless optimists, 
have to turn to a thoughtful pessimist, Schopenhauer, 
to learn that ‘‘all true and pure love is sympathy and 
all love which is not sympathy is selfish.” Religion 
which is deep and high and wide, and morality which 
is fine and honest, are compounded of sympathy. 

“Genuine love, sympathy for suffering and pity 
for woe, is the final word of any morality in touch with 
life, and the very essence of every religion that centers 
itself around salvation.” 

It was and is the final word of the morality and re- 
ligion of Christ which centers itself around salvation 
from the horrible hells of human ignorance and self- 


ishness. And any Christmas that does not recognize 
and embody that final word does not know the very 
first word of Christ. 

This power to suffer with, to feel with, to think 
with, to live with, another, to vibrate with compassion 
for others, is Christianity, is Christmas in its reality. 
Nor may this virtue be limited to humanity. Remem- 
ber St. Francis and his sympathy for his little brothers 


- in the world of nature. 


Some can experience this virtue vicariously but, in 
its reality, it is “solicitude born of suffering,’ and 
further, as William Pepperell Montague has written, 
“it is not the pains of the conquering strong that call 
for our pity, but rather the pains of the utterly van- 
quished and crushed,’’—that includes the victims in 
the animal world as well as in the human, the wounded 
and hurt and frightened of all the world. Lacking 
this virtue of compassionate sympathy, we continue to 
celebrate Christmas, year in, year out, as a fire which 
burns up for a day and down for months, while the 
ashes of our unchristian callousness cover it. 

I have read somewhere of how low-grade Chinese, 
in time of famine and disease, grow callous to the suf- 
ferings and deaths of their fellows, stepping over their 
bodies in the streets and going about their own af- 
fairs regardless. Is that too strong a simile for what 
goes on among those whose celebration of Christmas 
is selfishly pagan, and therefore foreign to the sym- 
pathy of Christ? 

Does this compassion, this “‘solicitude born of 
suffering” for those who suffer, make Christianity a 
religion of the under-dog? Yes! And if what you 
may call your “religion” does not lead you on all days, 
including Christmas, to reach out to the under-dogs of 
this world with a passionate longing to lift them out 
of their danger and sorrow and fear, then, whatever 
else it may be, it is not the religion of Christ. I re- 
mind you that the people against whom Jesus thun- 
dered his “Woes” were they from whose hearts and 
minds and imaginations sympathy and compassion 
were absent. He was almost shockingly forgiving of 
those whom the churches and Mrs. Grundy have most 
frequently condemned. To him the sin against the 
Holy Spirit in man was spiritual pitilessness, thought- 
ful and thoughtless cruelty, malevolence, meanness, 
absence of mercy and kindness and of eagerness to 
forgive, the presence of selfish indifference. And the 
man acceptable to him was the one whose sympathy 
for others was as spontaneous and irresistible as is 
that between lodestone and iron, whose pity knew no 
condescension but knew and shared the burdens of 
others, But we cap the wells of our pity and com- 
passion as somehow “unmanly,” and pump up the 
bitter waters of presumption, while, all the time, the 
human man is he who is humane toward man and beast. 

Which, if you have to choose, is nearer Christ, 
your “weak’’ character who is lovable or your “strong” 
character who is hateful? But nearer yet is he who 
is both lovable and strong. 

Peace on earth, good will to men, are precious 
hopes, and true men everywhere do not let war and 
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ill will dim them, but the fact remains that the fire of 
Christmas continues to be but a flash, and will not be- 
come a steady flame until the children of men know 
and fulfill the spirit of compassion; not until they wel- 
come a sympathy whose ache within themselves can- 
not be allayed unless they act with justice, kindliness 
and pity. 

For altogether too long we have quoted at Christ- 
mas the passage from Isaiah beginning, “Unto us a 
child is born,’’ and stopped there. It is time we 
enacted the spirit for which he was born and to which, 
as man, he bore brave witness. Christmas, to be 
real, must mean that we are animated by the spirit 
which leads people in sympathy “to wipe away tears 
from all faces,” to wipe out the causes of the tears 
which are a reproach to our people, and “to obtain 
gladness and joy” so that “‘sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” 
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The tears of pity are the only waters that can 
quench the flames of many human hells. The right- 
eous anger of a courageous sympathy is the only 
power to overcome those injustices whose victims are 
innocent. 

The yearning sympathy which suffers with those 
who suffer and rejoices with those who rejoice, that 
understands and so withholds unfair judgment, that 
leads through action to righteousness, is the spirit of 
the true celebration of the Mass of Christ on December 
twenty-fifth, or on any other day of the year. 

Some year that celebration will come. In the 
meantime, year in, year out, day in, day out, may we 
cultivate that sympathy which reaches down to every 
creature of God, and thus do our share in making 
reality of the poetry of Christmas and singing the 
Christmas dream of ‘‘peace on earth, good will to 
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men. 


A Rabbi Looks at War 


Abraham Cronbach 


F we would properly look at war, we must first 
look at ourselves. We must begin with the 
admission that most of our beliefs are the asser- 
tions of our own individuality. Allowing for 

the rare exceptions in the field of scientific research 
and planning, the function primarily discharged by 
any belief is that of emotional gratification. The 
psychoanalysts, wrong in everything else, need not be 
wrong in their contention that the unconscious desires 
within us, clamoring for satisfaction, attain that satis- 
faction in the attitudes and the imagery provided by 
our doctrines. Each person’s beliefs, in short, are the 
product of that person’s unique experiences operative 
upon his unique temperament. The diversities and 
the conflicts of human opinion can, in this way, readily 
be accounted for. The futility and the wastefulness 
of our argumentative wranglings may similarly be 
explained. Our arguments represent the result rather 
than the causes of our beliefs. 

Many of us are persuaded that our country should, 
under no circumstances, engage in war. From this 
proposition many, again, dissent. Both doctrines 
minister to the subjective needs of their respective ad- 
herents. Candor on this point should help and not 
hinder us as, marshaling arguments admittedly in- 
spired by our particular bias, we attempt to show that 
the unqualified avoidance of war is more than a 
pleasant fancy appealing to us personally. We plead 
that it is also a practical program furthering the in- 
terests of all—our opponents as well as ourselves. 

The conventional justification of war is national 
defense. But war does not defend. War exposes, 
war jeopardizes. War imperils not only the soldiers 
at the front. It menaces everyone down to the new- 
born babe. A visit to the ruined regions of northern 
France would have furnished sufficient evidence that 
war does not defend. 

We insist that we are armed because other na- 
tions are armed. But other nations advance the 
identical claim. If armament provokes armament 
and the perils emanating from armament, would it 
not appear that disarmament is the way to abolish 


those perils? We ourselves, both in our personal and 
in our public relations, react to force not with com- 
pliance but with resentment and resistance. Would 
it not follow that the way in which to win other na- 
tions to our wishes would be to display toward them 
not force but magnanimity? The fable of the wind 
and the sun has not yet been refuted. 

Again, all wars are fought for liberty, both sides 
professing that aim. But the effects of war are the re- 
verse of liberty. War begins with regimentation and 
often ends with dictatorship. Even in democratic 
America, the World War left a residuum of repression 
weird to those of us who remember the pre-war days. 

Weare told that war is precipitated by the scram- 
ble for foreign markets, investments and raw ma- 
terials. This is exceedingly hard to believe. For is 
not the financial cost of war likely to outreach its 
winnings? Economists trace to one or the other of 
our wars every depression which America has suf- 
fered. We hear that, were Italy to subdue Ethiopia 
completely, her monetary outlay on the conquest 
would many times exceed the income. The most 
obvious way to achieve foreign markets, dividends 
and raw materials would appear to be international 
agreements conferring advantages on both parties. 
War ruins both parties. For the costs of the World 
War, the belligerents could have purchased practically 
any possession in the world. 

History offers much to validate the conviction 
that “there is no bad peace and no good war.” A 
study of almost any war will reveal that the true fac- 
tors are never those that are publicized. The real 
difficulties are never such as render war the only ex- 
pedient. To mention one small book, “The War Myth 
in United States History,” by C. H. Hamlin, presents 
the verified findings with regard to the wars best known 
to Americans. These wars entailed, in every instance, 
a distorted public notion of conditions. The truth 
which comes to light long after the losses and the 
horrors have been endured invariably revises the im- 
pressions prevalent during the strife. ‘In every war 
truth is the first casualty.’’ In no instance does his- 
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tory substantiate the “mad-dog” picture of the enemy 
painted by propagandists on both sides. Wars would 
be impossible if falsehood were impossible. No na- 
tion takes up arms until it has first been drugged by 
deception. 

How regrettable that, in the study of history, we 
possess nothing which corresponds to the “control 
group” in medical research! There exists no way of 
answering the question: “If a given country had re- 
fused to enter a given war, what would have been the 
consequence?’ We do know that Holland, Spain, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Norway and other countries 
in the very heart of the world conflagration managed 
to keep out of that war and-are apparently none the 
worse off. What would have happened had Austria 
never sent that ultimatum to Serbia or had Serbia 
acceded to all of Austria’s demands or had Russia 
forborne to mobilize? 

When medical experimenters test an anti-toxin, 
they administer it to one set of subjects and withhold 
it from another set. They determine what trans- 
pires under either alternative. How different in social 
relations! The most we can know is what has hap- 
pened. What might have happened lies utterly beyond 
our ken. We learn the outcome of decisions that have 
been made, never of those that might have been made. 
Yet, within these limits, anyone convinced that war 
is entirely detrimental and in no wise beneficial to his 
country can unearth from history much to confirm his 
persuasion. 

The question might be asked: Since war is to- 
tally disadvantageous, how do wars arise? We shall 
not assume, with too much confidence, our ability to 
answer this question. The query may be one of the 
many unanswered and unanswerable queries with 
which life confronts us! We will only venture the 
guess that war burgeons out of the impulse to re- 
taliate. In our evolutionary beginnings, we were 
conditioned to strike back at anything which seemed 
to cause discomfort. That conditioning has survived, 


The Festival 


though the evolutionary stage at which it benefited 
it is past. Vindictiveness is, like the vermiform ap- 
pendix, a pathogenic vestige. War is vindictiveness 
at its maximum. Minor forms are persecutions, boy- 
cotts, ‘sanctions,’ scoldings, denunciations, quarrels 
and retributive punishments. Even the advocacy of 
peace can be pugnacious. Many a war-resister dis- 
plays as much belligerence as the rabid militarist. 

Religion long ago discovered the wisdom of re- 
turning good for evil. It was religion of the spiritual 
type that made this discovery. With religion of the 
non-spiritual type, our primitive trends are compat- 
ible—vindictiveness among them. Spiritualized re- 
ligion, however, identifies the Love Divine with man’s 
respect for man’s personality, and thus parts com- 
pany with vindictiveness, which is the dishonoring of 
personality. Vindictiveness spurs men to produce 
arguments favoring war, just as reverence for person- 
ality prompts them to devise arguments opposing war. 

Some decades ago, a prominent Christian church- 
man declared that, considering the abysmal godless- 
ness of war, we ought to eschew war though our na- 
tional existence itself were at stake. This reminds 
one of men who would rather starve than steal or of 
women who would sooner perish than forsake their 
probity. The British Quakers urged recently, ‘“‘We 
risk so much for war, why not risk something for 
peace?”’ Yet why need we apprehend a fatal conflict 
between our spiritual and our other interests? A 
world which has produced the spiritual cannot be 
deadly to the spiritual. Those forces in the universe 
which have generated the ideal of respect for per- 
sonality cannot utterly abandon those who are loyal 
to that ideal. Nations are imperiled not by repudiat- 
ing war but by accepting war. Surely, when the 
Jewish citizens of the United States pray, ‘Bless our 
country that it may ever be a stronghold of peace and 
the advocate of peace in the council of nations,’ 
they voice an aspiration in which the spiritually 
minded of all creeds can join. 


of the Child 


Herbert Hitchen 


HRISTMAS is primarily the jolly, thawing 
festival of the child. For the rest of the year 


please, but on this day, if we are really 
human, we drop the barriers of our reserve, we melt 
the ice of our sophistication, we enter into our for- 
gotten kingdom. Of course, there are other celebra- 
tions which give our repressed selves something of a 
chance. There is the fourth of July, that pinnacle of 
solemn patriotic holidays, when we can slip in our fire- 
crackers, have a feast, and let conviviality run riot; 
and there is Thanksgiving, which provides all the ex- 
cuse needed for shuffling off the burden of the years 
and letting our youthful selves have their fling. But 
on these occasions we are simply stealing our play in 
the face of the highly decorous and august matters 
which are supposed to fill the day. There is something 
sly and rather illegitimate about the business, for these 
days were not originally meant for such usage. 

But Christmas,—that is another matter! We can 


do the thing in the open then. The stage is all set for 
a definite and conscious lapse from our adult station. 
We join with one another, not only in condoning, but 
encouraging, the childlike heart and the childlike 
joys. Think of the many things connected with 
Christmas. How little there is that is grown-up 
about them! Christmas trees and candles and gay 
lights. Games and toys and crackers. Brightly- 
colored tissue-paper, tinsel-string, vivid little stickers. 
Simple songs, happy make-believe, unsophisticated 
folk-tales of shepherds and wise men and a beckoning 
star, and a little manger in a stable filled with the fra- 
grant breath of the kine, “far away and long ago.” 
These things are not of our adult world; they belong 
to the radiant, shining-eyed, dream-filled realm of 
childhood. And they, and what they indicate, are our 
salvation. They keep the sap of imagination and sim- 
plicity flowing in us. They are the little leaven that 
leavens the whole. I care not how wise or learned or 
famous or successful a man may become. If he has 
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lost this capacity for childlike abandonment, this 
quality of delightful make-believe, this ability to see 
the big in the little, something of inestimable worth 
has died in him. We may glory with Paul that now 
we have become men we have put away childish 
things, but there is no room for glory if we have put 
away childlike things. 

There is a rich story which concerns that Uni- 
tarian scholar and saint who gave us essays among 
the most flavorous of our generation, Samuel McChord 
Crothers. It is told how one day, when the children 
were small, Mrs. Crothers had gone to Boston, called 
at 25 Beacon Street, and there met two ladies from the 
West who had read ‘‘The Gentle Reader’ and ‘‘The 
Pardoner’s Wallet,” and who had a burning desire to 
meet the author who had so won their esteem and 
affection. She took them home with her. It appears 
that Dr. Crothers had entered into a conspiracy with 
his children, in the meantime, and had said to them, 
“Now, when mamma comes home we will be lions un- 
der the table, and when she enters the r6om we will 
spring out and roar at her.’”’ You can imagine the con- 
sternation of his admirers when they came in and 
found him on all fours with his head peeping through a 
fold in the table cloth, making the drawing room into 
a veritable jungle by his realistic interpretations of 
the roar of the king of beasts! I venture to say that it 
was because he kept the capacity for just that kind of 
thing alive within him, that he became one of the 
choicest spirits of his age, whose gentle, whimsical 
voice will still speak on. Now, what Dr. Crothers 
was capable of doing any day, most of us are capable 
of doing occasionally, and Christmas often transforms 
the capability into actual performance. It calls forth a 
latent wholesomeness, a genuine if buried graciousness 
of spirit—a fragrance never wholly lost, of that time 
when we first appeared on this planet “trailing clouds 


of glory.’ That is what makes me call Christmas, 
and what it indicates, our salvation. It redeems the 
arid year. 


Of course I may be reminded that Christmas, no 
more than the fourth of July or Thanksgiving, was 
primarily invented for this purpose—that again it is 
incidental, and that I am not getting to the roots of 
the secret. You may tell me that, when all is said and 
done, Christmas has its power in the thought of the 
nativity of Jesus; that this is a religious anniversary, 
and that all else is superimposed. I agree—if you will 
not be dogmatic about it. In very truth this is pe- 
culiarly the festival of the child of Bethlehem, when 
thoughts are uppermost of the birth and infancy of 
one who, gathering his large vision on the hills of 
Palestine, and living out his faith among the simple 
folk of her valleys, changed the history of the western 
world. Such thoughts are surely at the heart of 
Christian celebration, and they persist even when the 
critics have said their say. 

Those critics tell us that there is very little likeli- 
hood of Christmas Day being the birthday of Jesus of 
Nazareth, that the historical part of the Gospels 
begins with the baptism by John in the River Jordan, 
when Jesus was a young man, and that all before that 
is largely surmise. 

I say that, in spite of all this, Christmas still holds 
thoughts for us of the coming into the world of Jesus 


of Nazareth, and like the shepherds and wise men 
of the poem we would make spiritual pilgrimage to 
the little town of Bethlehem, bringing our fragrant 
gifts of gratitude and adoration. What matter the 
day, so long as we enshrine the memory, and feel the 
potency of incarnation touch us? For, look at it how 
you will, zncarnation it was—not perhaps in the in- 
volved and obscure fashion the theologians would 
have us believe, but, in the light of what has trans- 
pired in the world’s history, a veritable coming of 
God—of the highest we know, into life. For radiant, 
undimmed by the passing age, shines the glory of that 
life in which divine and human blended so perfectly 
that it is difficult to place the finger and say—‘‘This 
is man” or ‘This is God.” If there were no angels 
singing, there should have been! If no wise men followed 
a star which led them to the place where he lay, they 
should have done. Truth is of various kinds. It may 
not be historical truth or factual truth, and yet be 
none the less truth. Clad in the garb of poetry, 
of fable, it may yet come close to the verity of 
things. 

In the Christmas poem there is an unerring fitness, 
a sure, swift traveling. It enshrines something which 
is universal in its significance, for it tells of God taking 
on human and visible form, passing, through the nar- 
row gates of birth, into life on this earth—of the noble 
and the great becoming incarnate. 

Is it, after all, so far from the truth when this 
poem tells us of the immaculate conception of that 
life?—I know the idea is unhistoric and unscientific 
and supernatural and primitive, but when we have 
said these things we have not finished with it. For is 
there not, in the idea, a deeper spiritual value and fit- 
ness than perhaps those who promulgated it realized — 
the fact that all births of the divine life are begotten of 
the holy spirit—that whenever a child is born there is 
a handing on of the life of God? 

The trouble comes when we try to press these 
things into rigid creeds, when we begin to limit this 
birth of God to one instance, instead of seeing it as a 
symbol, world-wide in its fitness, of the eternal nativity 
of the divine. The great painters have had the truth 
of the matter. Look at the Italian pictures of Ma- 
donna and Child and what do you see? What but 
some Italian peasant maid and her bambino! In Ire- 
land the tradition still persists that Jesus was born 
there, of an Irish mother, with Bridget watching over 
the birth; you will find it constantly in the folk-lore 
and poetry and drama of the Emerald Isle. Fantasy, 
you say? Childish imaginings? Perhaps; but it 
seems to me to be a subtle if unconscious recognition 
of the deep truth that God has birth everywhere, that 
it was not alone in Bethlehem some 1935 years ago that 
he took on flesh and blood; but that every country in 
every age, may we not say every day, has its own 
nativity. 

If we want to retain truth that is not merely of the 
kind which states that two and two make four, we 
shall still hold fast to the Christmas story. 

As our own Dr. Charles E. Park so perfectly sums 
it up:—‘‘For of what elements is it compact, except 
those which are the most precious in our human ex- 
perience? Here is pure motherhood—earth’s holiest 
thing. Here is birth, the birth of a little child, the 
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most moving mystery of all; here is infancy in its 
weakness and dependence, the most innocent and 
appealing thing we can know. Here is fatherhood— 
Joseph on his knee, reverent; here is the adoration of 
childhood—the shepherds and wise men with their 
gifts—the most universal sympathy that the human 
heart can feel; here is hope for the future, bright ex- 
pectations, the fondest of day-dreams, the deepest 
vows of self-consecration—what could we have more 
universally appealing—or closer to our individual 
human experience? At the center and core of it all 
is a child—binder of lives, linker of sympathies, the 
witness of God to life, opener of avenues into the in- 
finite heart of love and beauty.” 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Flora Turner 


The State Y. P. C. U. Convention met on November 16 
and 17 with the Pasadena Union as host. Hight delegates from 
Santa Barbara and four from Santa Ana were present from out 
of town. The Santa Paula Union was unable to send any dele- 
gation, for the first time in many years. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star” was the general theme of the 
various sessions, and the star motif was followed out in the un- 
usual and beautiful decorations of the Social Hall. Blue and 
white streamers formed a tent canopy; from this and from the 
light chandeliers along the sides were suspended silver stars. 
The backdrop represented a sky of midnight blue, studded with 
silver stars, above a low range of hills. 

The Convention opened with a semi-formal dance Saturday 
evening from 8.380 to midnight. Nearly a hundred members, dele- 
gates, former members and friends were present. Elverton 
Morrison, a former state president and a staunch friend of the 
organization, acted as master of ceremonies. Punch and home- 
made cookies were served during the intermission. 

Attending church school at 9.80 Sunday morning, the dele- 
gates then went to church to hear the occasional sermon delivered 
by Dr. Berkeley Blake of the Santa Barbara Unitarian church. 
Dr. Blake spoke on ‘‘The Constitution and the Individual.” 

In spite of a rainstorm, a large audience was on hand to hear 
the Rev. Harold Hull of Pasadena, who addressed the afternoon 
session. Mr. Hull, who is connected with the Peace Council 
work in Southern California, urged the necessity for a con- 
certed youth movement. 

The business meeting was called to order by the president 
at 3.80. Reports were read and acted upon. The Resolutions 
Committee submitted a recommendation calling for a committee, 
representing local Unions, to consider plans for reorganization of 
the state body and lay such plans before the group at the Spring 
Conference. After some discussion, this recommendation was 
passed. The Nominations Committee, after a short recess to 
consider its original report, submitted the following slate: 
President, Flora Turner, Pasadena; vice-president, Anna Lou 
Jacobs, Santa Barbara; secretary-treasurer, Leonard Marshall, 
Pasadena; trustees: Alex Porter, Romaine Hixson and Edna 
Walker, Pasadena; Charlotte Blake, Betty Sawyer and Nat 
Maine, Santa Barbara. The report was accepted and the secre- 
tary instructed to cast a unanimous ballot. 

At five p. m. a candlelight vesper service was held in the 
church. This service, arranged by Flora Turner, was conducted 
by the Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, pastor of the Santa Monica 
Unitarian church (former assistant pastor in Pasadena). Music 
and readings were woven around the star theme. The Rev. 
Robert Cummins gave the sermonette. 

Closing the Convention, the banquet was held at eight 
p. m. with over a hundred present. Both Mrs. Alice Strawn 
and Mrs. Ethel Stukey deserve great praise for the delicious tur- 
key dinner which was served on tables beautifully decorated in 
candles and flowers of blue and white, the Y. P. C. U. colors, 
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Unfortunately, the Santa Barbara delegation had to leave before 
the banquet because of the bad weather. 

After community singing, Mr. Cummins introduced the 
principal speaker, the Rev. Richard Morgan, associate pastor of 
the Pasadena Neighborhood Church, who spoke inspiringly on 
“Disillusionment—Security or Chaos.’ Local reports were then 
heard, interspersed with spicy remarks from the toastmaster 
(who seemed to believe that the word is “‘roastmaster’’), Pasa- 
dena’s own Bob Cummins. Mr. Hutchinson installed the new 
officers in an impressive candlelight ceremony, and the Conven- 
tion officially closed with the Mizpah benediction. 


* * ES 
REMINISCENCES OF DR. THOMAS L. ELIOT 
Asa M. Bradley 


The biographical sketch of Dr. Thomas L. Hliot in the 
Leader of November 30 starts vibrations among the chords of 
memory. I met him perhaps a half a dozen times, am not even 
a name to him, but on every occasion he made a deep impression 
on me, and I brought away something to think about. 

On my first visit to Portland (Oregon) in 1895 some of our 
people wished me to call upon him. He was courteous, not over- 
joyed at meeting me, and in those few moments gave me a rap 
for what he considered loose thinking, and which after due con- 
sideration I decided was merited. 

Our second meeting was at Eugene. I dropped off a train 
at two a. m. Sunday. As Mr. McAllister picked up my grip he 
remarked: ‘“‘We couldn’t locate you, or we would have stopped 
you. It is baccalaureate Sunday at the university and none of 
the churches hold services. Dr. Eliot is the preacher, and at the 
request of some of his friends we have let them have our hall for 
an evening service.’”’ So I listened to Dr. Eliot in the morning. 
Our people passed the word along, and I had a relatively large 
congregation at the Y. P. C. U. hour. 

When Dr. Eliot arrived, he came to me, saying, “I am not 
very strong, and am much wearied; and it will be a great favor 
if you will conduct the service, all but the sermon.” It was time 
to start things, so, asking what scripture, I went to the desk. It 
was a chapter in one of the Chronicles and I had no time to look 
it over. It had been my custom with Bible names to call them 
what they looked like, assuming that my congregation knew no 
more than I. Now I came up to a most formidable array of un- 
pronounceable names, and at the same time the impression that 
Dr. Eliot would know how they should be pronounced. I had 
no alternative but to go ahead. From a swift side glance I saw 
that he appeared to be paying no attention, but the whole ex- 
perience was disconcerting. That chapter seemed endless, 
and such an assemblage of names! I have searched in vain for 
that chapter in the years since, but never succeeded in finding it 
—something missing in the combination. 

The next day en route for Portland, I took the opportunity 
to express to Dr. Eliot my appreciation of the baccalaureate 
sermon. “Yes,” he replied, “that is a good sermon.’ Then, 
seemingly reading my thought, he continued: ‘‘When the en- 
thusiasm, or the pressure, under which you have prepared a 
sermon has passed, you should be able to judge of its merits as 
you would the work of another; so I have no hesitation in saying 
that is a good sermon. I first prepared it’’—and then followed 
the life history of a great sermon. 

As I check up now on the dates in the Leader article, the 
first edition must have been prepared early in his ministry, and 
used on several special occasions through the years. Don’t think 
it old stuff—it wasn’t. He had simply brought along and de- 
veloped the central thought and plan with which he originally 
started. 

I went back to my seat to think that over. It was the 
greatest lesson in sermon making I ever had. First I decided 
that if Dr. Eliot could pass judgment on his work, I could on 
mine, and now I do not hesitate in saying that some of my ser- 
mons are good. Then there was the cumulative value, building 
on the experience of the years. One good sermon like that is 
worth dozens of cheap and frothy productions of the moment. 
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Dr. Eliot’s source of strength lay in his personal charm. 
His was not an imposing dignity like that of Dr. Stebbins of 
San Francisco, but one liked him at first sight. I had other 
contacts, but why prolong further? He could concentrate the 
most wisdom in a few words, and make it stick in the back of 
your head, of any one I ever met. 


He Ce er 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


Resolution 10, unanimously approved at the Washington 
sessions of the Universalist General Convention, is a re-endorse- 
ment of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, and reads as follows: 


Be tt resolved, by this bi-annual session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, that we express our ap- 
proval of the organization (at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts) of the Loyalty Fellowship. 

We recognize the financial aid given the Conven- 
tion by the Loyalty Fellowship, which to a large degree 
enabled the Convention to make a forty percent reduction 
in the church quotas. 

We commend the Loyalty Fellowship as offering an 
opportunity for the expression of individual loyalty to 
the Universalist denomination. 

We urge its continuance, and that further effort be 
made to increase its membership, believing that our con- 
stituency will welcome this privilege of expressing its 
interest in the aims and work of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


The foregoing recognition of the value of the Loyalty Fel- 
lowship is a mandate to the General Convention Board to seek 
renewal of memberships and to solicit as new members those 
who are able to join the Fellowship and pay the $10 member- 
ship fee. 

Membership in the Fellowship assists in sustaining and ex- 
tending the work of the whole church by making funds available 
for the carrying on of this work by the General Convention. It 
also aids the local church to meet its annual quota payment to 
the Convention, providing the member, when paying the member- 
ship fee, requests that it be credited on the quota of his church. 
Furthermore, membership in this legion of devoted Universalists 
tends to advance the spiritual and organizational unity of our 
denomination, and gives added force to its ethical and spiritual 
influence. 

Last year, when solicited for the renewal of a membership 
given the previous year in memory of a relative, a devoted Uni- 
versalist of Metropolitan New York not only renewed the original 
memorial membership, but added four more in loving memory of 
women relatives who in life had been faithful workers in the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

We record the names of those who have renewed their mem- 
bership in the Fellowship for the current church year, and re- 
mitted the membership fee: 

*Mrs. C. R. Allen, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Mary R. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 

*Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 

*Albert E. Fay, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 

Mrs. W. R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Rey. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet, Ill. 

*Rey. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Sarah H. Porter, Langdon, N. H. 

George C. Randall, Chicago, IIl. 
*Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 

Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
John van Schaick, Jr., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


*Payments received for 1935 too late to be included in last 
list published. Those not starred are for 1936. 
CRE 
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THANK GOD FOR CHRISTMAS 
Herbert E. Benton 


In the so-called Dark Ages the church decreed “‘The Truce 
of God’—the period from Wednesday to Sunday each week, 
when no man was to raise his hand against his brother, but all 
might go about their daily affairs in the assurance of safety and 
peace. 

This command, even though buttressed with the authority 
of the church, was of little avail. Men were not ready. 

Nor even yet are they ready. With good reason we may 
call this an age dark with selfishness, rancor, enmity. 

But at Christmas with one accord we declare and observe 
this Truce, and envy, malice, hatred, animosity, loosen their 
grip, and for a brief span at least we have “‘peace on earth, good 
will among men” with whom God is then well pleased. 

So do we exclaim, ‘‘Thank God for Christmas.’”? Would 
that we might extend its beneficent, creative sway through the 
New Year. 

* * x 


OUR EVERYDAY BIBLE 


The English Bible, which we owe to Coverdale as much as 
to Wycliffe or Tyndale or the King James translators, is to me 
an exhaustless source of mental as well as spiritual stimulus. 

The other day I tried out a little game of mine on a few 
friends. I asked them if they could name, in a general way, the 
Bible source of everyday expressions, such as these: 

Abraham’s bosom; the valley of the shadow; hiding a light 
under a bushel; bricks without straw. 

I asked them, Where is Armageddon? What does it mean to 
spoil the Egyptians? What land was first described as flowing 
with milk and honey? Who are said to be the salt of the earth? 
Where did we first learn about casting pearls before swine? 

And, to top off, we looked at a list of phrases found in our 
familiar hymns: 

Though like the wanderer. Shall we gather at the river? 
Rock of Ages. Thou of life the fountain art. We touch him in 
life’s throng and press. The spacious firmament on high. Bread 
of heaven, feed me till I want no more. Some day the silver cord 
will break. The half has never yet been told. Almost persuaded. 
There were ninety and nine that safely lay. Jerusalem the 
golden. In death’s dark vale I fear no ill. At the blest mercy 
seat: Is thy cruse of comfort failing? Is your lamp trimmed 
and burning? Work, for the night is coming. Whiter than snow. 
The better land. Watchman, tell us of the night. Showers of 
blessing. Nothing but leaves. 

How did the game work out? You’d be surprised! But 
try it yourself; and, as you do, I think you’ll agree with me in 
being glad for the Coverdale anniversary. 

The celebration reminds us afresh of the debt which every 
English-speaking reader owes to Myles Coverdale, and to those 
other men of the days when the Word of God was being really 
turned loose in the world for the first time.—Justus Timberline, 
in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

To the uneducated man history began this morning or at 
the very earliest at the time when he was born, while educated 
people feel history, whether they know it or not.— Newton D. 
Baker. 
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Love and Science to the Rescue 


New Pathways for Children with Cere- 
bral Palsy. By Gladys G. Rogers and 
Leah C. Thomas. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 
Written primarily for physicians, thera- 

pists, and parents concerned with little 

sufferers whose affliction prevents a normal 
life. The authors have devoted them- 
selves to the development of a technique 
which is based upon a desire to secure for 
palsied children conditions which will open 
up to them normal experiences and free- 
dom from fear. The secret of success, they 
make very clear, is in using the stimulus 
of success. These handicapped children 

“should be rescued from situations which 

bring about frustration of effort and in- 

evitably lead to discouragement.” (Ex- 
cellent philosophy in dealing with all sorts 
of handicapped young people.) 

This is a thrilling story of achievements 
which have demanded (as we infer but are 
not told) rare patience, ingenuity, and 
skill, and no less rare spiritual under- 


standing. 
* * 


On Devotion and Service 


Renewing Gospel. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


Wonderful Counsellor. By Hugh F. 
Frame. (Harper. $2.50.) 

The Church of Christ and the Prob- 
lems of the Day. By Karl Heim. 
(Seribners. $1.75.) 

Frontiers of Christian Thinking. By 
Frederick C. Grant. (Willett, Clark. 
$2.00.) 

Expanding his Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching given this year at Yale, 
Dr. Bowie, one of the most prolific and 
thoughtful members of the clergy in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, offers an 
interpretation of the Christian gospel 
which should be preached today rather 
than a discussion of sermon technique. 
Dr. Bowie represents a generous liberalism 
in his recognition of the need in the Church 
for ‘‘a dynamic relationship to the issues 
which affect all the people,” combined, with 
a strong emphasis on Christian doctrine 
in arestated form. What Jesus is, he says, 
is shown by ‘‘what he does today.” He is 
“known to be God’s supreme Son because 
of the way in which he does communicate 
the life of Ged to multitudes who through 
him are awakened to their sonship.”’ 
The “heroic hazard” of the gospel ap- 
peals to Dr. Bowie, and he fearlessly ex- 
pounds some of the forms it must take 
today. 

Dr. Bowie’s position is far removed 
from that of the ‘Catholic’? members of 
his own community, who “think of faith as 
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something finished and not as something 
infinitely fertile.’ For him Christ “em- 
bodies himself and conveys his grace 
among many different sorts of Christians.” 

Mr. Frame, a Scottish minister, surveys 
the life of Jesus, and his dealings with 
various human situations, with a reverent 
desire to commend and reinforce the 
evangelical faith. He seeks in the words 
of some scientists for such comfort as he 
can find, but does not follow scientific 
methods in his use of Biblical passages. 
The successive chapters and sections are 
very brief and often inconclusive. 

A Tubingen professor, Dr. Heim has 
written his book in English rather than 
submit to the dangers of translation. His 
book contains lectures given at a theo- 
logical seminary in Richmond, Va., this 
year. “In all political and economic 
respects” the author declares himself in 
agreement with ‘‘the German leader, Adolf 
Hitler, who has delivered us from the 
threatening danger of Bolshevism.” But 
after a rapturous exposition of the sig- 
nificance of the “invisible spirit of the na- 
tion,’ Dr. Heim repudiates the primitive 
tribalism which asserts again today the 
divinity of the biological entity of the na- 
tion. He regards this as a flight from the 
last problem of all in religion, the question 
of the reality of God. And Dr. Heim 
proceeds to make clear the transcendence 
of God, in His objective reality; to Him 
we have to adjust ourselves. Faith in the 
nation is simply an attempt to obscure the 
grim dilemma in which life places us. 
(Hither bow to or be broken by this ul- 
timate reality.) It is a way of finding sal- 
vation from the senselessness of existence 
in an age of pessimism, “without falling 
into the hands of the living God.” 

Dr. Heim calls on Christians to display 
the same readiness for sacrifice and dis- 
ciplined will as is shown by men who have 
dedicated themselves to other forces at 
war with each other today (presumably 
Communism and Nationalism). 

Like other books of recent months and 
years which reflect the conflict of loyalties 
through which religious people in Germany 
have been pass*ng, Dr. Heim’s book is 
realistic, strikes an urgent note, is im- 
patient of easy rationalizations, and finds 
in the Bible, itself the product of successive 
critical ages in history, a ground for faith 
and a challenge to action. 

Dr. Grant, president of an’ Episcopal 
seminary, proclaims the need for a restate- 
ment of Christian doctrine in terms com- 
patible with modern science; he recog- 
nizes the challenge of “form criticism” of 
the gospels, and exalts the “Spiritual 
Christ’? who is accessible even when the 
original Jesus is hidden in textual dif- 
ficulties; and he calls for Christian reunion 
with an outspoken willingness to reap- 


praise the principle of episcopacy. Epis- 
copacy, he thinks, should be retained in 
the United Church, “if episcopacy be 
retained,” only “with careful checks and 
safeguards.” This is a refreshing recog- 
nition that it is “absurd” (to use his own 
word) ‘“‘to erect the principle of episcopal 
organization and administration into the 
dominant and cardinal principle of the 
Christian religion”—which is precisely 
what the Anglo-Catholic does when he 
exalts, as an absolutely necessary channel 
of divine grace, the ‘‘apostolic succession.” 

Dr. Grant emphasizes three great tasks. 
before the churches: the task of world 
peace, the task of economic stability, and 
the task of world-wide education. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Plans for a nine-week summer season— 
the longest in the history of Murray Grove 
—and for an elaborate program of activity 
in connection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Association, were 
announced at the meeting of the board of 
managers held at the Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, Dec. 7. 

In observation of the anniversary, 1936: 
will be Golden Jubilee year at the Grove. 
A special committee, with Rev. Robert 
Tipton, resident pastor for the past eight 
years, as chairman, has been appointed to 
arrange the program. The Murray Grove 
House will open cn July 4, and will remain 
open through to Labor Day, Sept. 7. 

The Murray Grove Association was 
founded on Aug. 24, 1886, in a meeting on 
the grounds. From the small handful of 
founders, it has slowly grown, with the 
original purpose of buying and preserving: 
the surroundings of the meeting of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter, and the old 
Potter Home, through fifty years, until this: 
year it owns and operates successfully the 
Murray Grove House and supplementary 
buildings, holds summer meetings in the 
Memorial Church with representative 
ministers of the denomination, and pre- 
serves the relics and charm of the place as. 
a shrine to the liberal faith. 

Aug. 24 will be observed as Founders’ 
Day, with special services on the 23d and 
the 24th. A feature will be the formal 
dedication of the large photograph of 
James B. MacNeal, the grand old man of 
Murray Grove, one of its most ardent sup- 
porters, and a leader of the founders’ group. 
The photograph was given to the Asgo- 
ciation last summer by Mrs. John H. 
Blatter, a daughter of Mr. MacNeal, and. 
was on display in the living room. Mr. 
MacNeal, faithful through the whole life 
of the Association, died a few years ago. 

It is tentatively proposed to designate 
the various Sundays of the season to near-. 

(Continued on page 1628) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


DISCOVERY 


Only a Child—his Christmas gift 

Heralded by a star, 

But a light was set in the dusk of the 
years 

And the rays have shined afar. 

And ever in faith when the eyes of 
men 

Behold his star in the night 

Their steps are turned to the Way 
again 

And they find in the Christ their Light. 

Mary S. Edgar. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Christmas Carols is a term used to de- 
scribe a large variety of songs which are to 
be used during the Christmas season. They 
are of two main types—the religious and 
the convivial: the one celebrating the birth 
of Jesus; the other exalting mirth and 
feasting. Only lately has much attention 
been given to this material by serious 
musicians. During the eighteenth century 
the carol literature was of the humblest 
kind. Such material as was available was 
handed on by tradition. Many of the 
older ones have undoubtedly been entirely 
lost and many that we now hear have been 
considerably modernized. Davis Gilbert 
seems to have been the first person who 
attempted to fix these vanishing memories 
of the past. 


“God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen”’ 


One of the incidents of his crusty, un- 
sympathetic days which Scrooge of Dick- 
ens’ ‘‘Christmas Carol’ learned to regret is 
thus described in the first part of the story: 
“Foggier yet, and colder! Piercing, search- 
ing, biting cold. ... The owner of one 
scant young nose, gnawed and numbed by 
the hungry cold as bones are gnawed by 
dogs, stooped down at Scrooge’s keyhole 
to regale him with a Christmas carol: but 
at first sound of 


‘God rest you merry, gentlemen! 
Let nothing you dismay!’ 


Scrooge seized the ruler with such energy 
of action that the singer fled in terror, 
leaving the keyhole to the fog and even 
more congenial frost.”’ 

This is one of the earliest of the English 
carols, dating back at least to the seven- 
teenth century. In quaint verses it re- 
hearses the New Testament story of the 
birth of Jesus. It is a song of joy and glad 


tidings even though it is decidedly minor 
in its tonality. But here, as in many other 
cases, the minor does not give a feeling of 
sadness, but rather produces the effect of 
quaintness, of an old-time flavor. The 
vigorous marching rhythm also dissipates 
any suggestion of sorrow, and rather sets 
the heart and feet a-bounding in regular 
cadence. No wonder it has been sung by 
out-of-door carolers for centuries. 


“Silent Night’’ 


Probably no carol is so universally 
known, loved and sung as this simple Ger- 
man song. For years its origin was un- 
known, but it was supposed to date back 
centuries. A few years ago Ludwig Erk 
investigated and found that it was pro- 
duced in 1818. The poem was written by 
Joseph Mohr, at the time assistant priest 
in Oberndorf in South Germany; the 
melody was composed by Franz Gruber, 
a schoolmaster. On Christmas eve of that 
year it was sung in the church at Obern- 
dorf. The poet, who had a tenor voice, 
sang the melody, the composer, a bass, 
sang a second part, and a hastily recruited 
choir of young women the refrain. A 
guitar furnished the accompaniment, the 
organ being out of order. Twenty years or 
so later a family of strolling singers from 
the Tyrol added it to their repertoire, and 
in 1840 it was printed in Leipsic, as a 
“genuine Tyrolean” song. For many 
years (and still in certain song books) the 
composer of the song was given as Joseph 
Haydn, probably meaning the great Franz 
Joseph Haydn. 

A touching description of the effect of 
this song is given in Zona Gale’s short 
story, ‘‘A Great Tree.” Certainly nothing 
can more quickly give the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the manger birth than the 
singing of this beautiful simple song. 


“The First Nowell’’ 


Many words contain complete stories 
in themselves. ‘“‘Nowell’ as an English 
word tells of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land eight hundred years ago and the 
strong influence of the French language 
which followed it. A large part of our 
English speech comes directly from the 
French. Sometimes, as with this word,.we 
change the spelling when the original 
spelling would not, with us, suggest the 
desired sound. The French ‘‘Noel,” which 
demands two syllables, might with most 
English-speaking people be pronounced as 
one syllable. To avoid this, a “w’’ was 
inserted, and, to make the second syllable 
look more English, an ‘‘l’’ was added. 
Thus “Noel” became ‘“‘Nowell.”’ So we 
find in one word traces of a language de- 
velopment which was spread over many 
years—probably a century or two. 

The French word ‘‘Noel,’’ moreover, 
has: another story to tell. It comes from 
the Latin, “‘Natalis,’’ meaning birth. The 
old Latin sentence, ‘‘Hodie Christus Natus 
Est”—means “Today Christ born is.” 
So “Noel” was birthday. By frequent use 
it was made to refer to the birthday of 
Jesus, and then to a song which told about 
the birthday of Jesus. Hence “‘Noel”’ in 
French means, besides the birthday of 
Jesus, both a Christmas carol and a Christ- 
mas greeting. ‘“‘Noel! Noel!” is thus the 
French salutation, and when coupled with 
“Joyeux” to make “Joyeux Neel’ it 
means Joyous or Merry Christmas. 

This particular ‘‘Noel” or Christmas 
song first appeared in print in 1833, but 
it had been sung long before that. It is 
one of the ancient, medieval carols, and is 
probably about four hundred years old. 
The poetry is crude, merely a peasant’s 
attempt to present the New Testament 
story in rhyme—thus making it easy to 
remember—but thoroughly sincere and 
devout. The music is likewise simple— 
being practically one little strain sung 
three times—but it is so vigorous, so joy- 
ous, so well adapted to full-lunged, hearty 
singing, indoor and out, that it, after four 
hundred years, is fresh and virile, with the 
prospect of an indefinite life ahead of it.— 
Peter W. Dykema in “The Christmas Book.” 


* ca 


Visitors at the Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, England, may see the entry of 
William Penn’s baptism in one of the old 
registers. It was in this church that John 
Quincy Adams, later President of the 
United States, was married in 1797. 


eeeik 


The cornerstone of the great Cathedral 
of Cologne, Germany, was laid in 1248. In 
1447 work ceased and was interrupted for 
400 years, the structure being completed in 
1880. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING AT PEABODY 


Mandates in favor of armament limita- 
tion went out from the public meeting of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts in Peabody on 
Thursday, Dec. 5, to be signed and sent to 
Washington. 

Those who braved the coldest day of the 
year to date to make the trip to Peabody 
especially appreciated the warm cordiality 
of the Peabody Mission Circle and the 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
who was both host and hostess, as Dr. 
Huntley himself is taking an enforced rest. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president, presided 
throughout the day, presenting a program 
of varied interests, which included talks 
on the work of the Clara Barton Camp, 
protecting the birds, helping the news- 
boys, children’s hospital work, and war 
prevention, all carefully planned by Mrs. 
George H. Ball, district director and chair- 
man of the public meetings committee. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, author, and 
many times a delegate to European Peace 
Conferences, chose for her subject, “‘The 
Sole Remedy for War, or Preventive of 
War,” and said in part: ‘The sole pre- 
ventive of war is adequate world organiza- 
tion, as adequate as that which prevents 
East Boston from attacking South Boston; 
as adequate as that which makes it un- 
thinkable for Massachusetts to prepare to 
defend itself against Connecticut.” 

“News Flashes from the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls’? were given by 
Mrs. Carl F. Elsner, who spoke of the 
camp’s needs, chief of which just now is a 
new kitchen, because the one there is 
small, and the temperature of which, she 
quoted a visitor as saying, is quite incon- 
sistent with the principles of the denomi- 
nation’s theology. An electric refrigerator 
is also needed, and the cooperation of all. 

Another subject, ‘“‘Why Should We Pro- 
tect the Birds,” was discussed by Winthrop 
Packard of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, who urged people to make good 
friends of the birds. 

Harry B. Taplin, executive secretary of 
the Burroughs Newsboys’ Foundation, 
gave a picture of work being done for news- 
boys. The Foundation in Boston is head- 
quarters for newsboys, and there, where 
nine different clinics are maintained, they 
have the benefit of classes in recreation, 
arts and crafts, trades, citizenship, self- 
government, music, health education, and 
about every subject of interest to boys. 

The Children’s Hospital on Longwood 
Ave. in Boston, where strong minds and 
strong bodies are being built for the next 
generation, treated 5,500 patients last 
year, said Mrs. Robert Cushing Terry. 
She stressed especially the work being ac- 
complished with infantile paralysis, and 
with hairlip victims, of which the hospital 


treats about 150 cases a year. Singing is 
one of the favorite occupations of the 
children, less than half of whom are able 
to meet the small charge of fifty cents for 
the outpatient department. ‘‘What has 
the depression done to the hospital?” 
Mrs. Terry is asked, and she answers: “It 
receives no city or state aid, and when 
charity campaigns fail, the balanced budg- 
et means unmet human needs.” 

Mrs. Eunice B. Shipman was the soloist 
of the meeting, and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Frank W. Balcomb. Others who par- 
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ticipated in the program were Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, State Superintendent, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, president of the Pea- 
body Mission Circle, who extended greet- 
ings, Mrs. Joseph S. Buttrick, in charge of 
the praise service, and Mrs. George H. 
Ball, district director. 
Ida Ford Gough. 


* * 


THIS SOS MAY BE TOO LATE 


Miss Powell says: ‘‘Do you know of any 
one who will send me soon, or some money 
to buy, a lot of bright balls and small toys 
for little children? Our boxes are falling 
far short in these respects and time is 


flying.” 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR PART IN THE PROGRAM 


In the November 30 issue of the Leader 
was given an outline of a program for our 
churches issued by the General Conven- 
tion. Below we have put in brief form an 
outline showing how the Y. P. C. U. car- 
ries out this program. 


I. Spiritual Program 

1. Purpose. The purpose of the Union 
is kept before the groups: ‘“The promotion 
of Christian culture, service, and leader- 
ship among the young people of the Uni- 
versalist Church and the extension of the 
power and influence of liberalism in every 
way possible.” 

2. Devotional program material. We 
furnish material for local groups for wor- 
ship and study through our program de- 
partment. 

8. Conferences, conventions and _ in- 
stitutes. At these meetings young people 
are able to take part in worship services 
and to study religious subjects. 

4. Special literature is sent out from 
time to time from headquarters. 


II. Educational Program 

1. Church Extension. Gives groups 
information on the mission work of not 
only the Y. P. C. U. but of all Universalist 
denominational organizations. We show 
them how they may carry out a program 
of church extension in their own groups. 

2. Program department. All material 
which goes out is educational as well as 
inspirational. For special observances 
special literature is sent out. Through 
this department the Y. P. C. U. coordi- 
nates its program with other departments 
of the church. 

38. Headquarters. The National office 
serves as a center for information and ma- 
terials on nearly every subject of interest 
to our groups. 

4. Young People’s Day. This obsery- 
ance gives the young people an oppor- 
tunity to know more about their church 
and to have a definite part in its activities. 

5. Social Responsibility. The commis- 
sion on this subject is composed of com- 


mittees on International Relations, Social 
Service, Citizenship, Aleohol and Other 
Drugs, Recreation, Labor and Crime and 
Mental Abnormality, which give out in- 
formation on these subjects. 

6. International Liberal Youth Confer- 
ence to be held here next year furnishes one 
great opportunity for education. 

7. Conferences, conventions, and in- 
stitutes furnish another big opportunity 
for educating our young people. 

8. The program for ‘Christian Youth 
Building a New World” is one that our 
young people may well take part in. 


III. Social Program 

1. The Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility. (See paragraph 5 above.) 

2. Mission and Social Service projects 
such as the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, 
Japan work, and Universalist Herald. 

3. Many state and local Unions have 
special projects of this nature . 


IV. International Program 

1. Leyden International Bureau. The 
Y. P. C. U. is affiliated with this organiza- 
tion, which is sponsoring an international 
liberal youth movement. In connection 
with this organization is the International 
Youth Conference mentioned in paragraph 
6 under ‘‘Educational Program.” 

2. International Church Extension Work. 
The Y. P. C. U. contributes all its income 
from invested mission funds to the work 
of our Japan churches. 

3. Commission on Social Responsibility. 
Through the Committee on International 
Relations this commission sends out ma- 
terial on this subject. Conferences are 
also sponsored by this committee. 

4. World Peace. The Y. P. C. U. co- 
operates with agencies working for world 
peace. 

5. Christian Youth Building a New 
World. The Union cooperates with the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and other organizations in this 
program. 

(For further details write to the National 
Nap. Cas) 
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Massachusetts Letter 


By the sort of “gen- 
tleman’s agreement’ 
into which the various 
denominational organ- 
izations with offices 
at 16 Beacon Street 
entered a year or more 
ago, it was understood 
that in Massachusetts 
the month of Novem- 
ber should be sacred to the requirements 
of the Ministers’ Relief Fund. In our 
state, by the terms of the same agreement, 
the month of April is given up to procuring 
as many, and as large, quota payments 
from the ninety parishes of Massachusetts 
as it is possible to get. We are now re- 
porting the gifts to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund by the ministers and churches 
which have been made up to the present 
time. 

In the case of the ministers the contribu- 
tion of a dollar from each one is really 
mandatory. The constitution of the State 
Convention clearly states that each min- 
ister shall pay this amount into this im- 
portant and most useful fund. There are 
132 persons from whom such payments are 
rightfully expected. To date, fifty-eight of 
these have paid each his dollar. Judging 
by former years and the recognized loyalty 
of the ministers, pretty nearly the entire 
number will be enrolled on the right side 
before our annual records are closed. Of 
the ninety churches from which we are 
counting upon a contribution for the relief 
of ministers and their families, we have 
had reports from thirty. This means that 
exactly one-third of the churches have 
done something for this noble charity, and 
sixty parishes have not paid. The amount 
asked from any church was not definite. 


The appeal was specifically made for a’ 


contribution from each, however small. 
The desire of the Convention was that the 
gift be voluntary, and be cheerfully made 
in a fine spirit of loyalty. We are greatly 
rejoiced to be able to report that the 
churches in Lawrence, Malden, and Spring- 
field (Church of the Unity) each gave $25. 
The First Church of Cambridge gave $26.- 
65, and the church in Lynn made a con- 
tribution of $80. From the thirty churches 
the total received amounts ‘to $397.60. 
Word has come from some of the sixty 
churches not yet reporting that they 
intend to forward their gifts, although 
belated. 

As has been reported before, it is from 
the income of this Ministerial Relief Fund 
that the Massachusetts Convention is con- 
tributing this year the sum of $1,500 to 
the General Convention, to be paid as a 
pension to the ministers of the state who 
are eligible. Just now, at this Christmas 
season, the Executive Committee of the 
Convention is granting $20 to each of five 


persons. Recently, in like manner, $25 
was given to a family when death had re- 
moved the minister. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meetings, held 
each Monday morning in the little chapel 
at 16 Beacon Street, have taken on a new 
spirit, and the interest felt is shown in a 
splendidly enlarged attendance. On Mon- 
day, Dec. 9, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, the fore- 
most authority on diabetes, probably, in 
America, was thespeaker. Although a very 
busy man, he came most cheerfully to speak 
to our group because of the almost mar- 
velous work being done, under his direc- 
tion, for diabetic girls at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace in North Oxford. Beginning 
four years ago, with a small company of 
these bright and promising but afflicted 
children, the work has grown until last 
summer over one hundred girls were cared 
for in the diabetic camps. Dr. Joslin 
stated that this fine work has now spread to 
other sections of the country, and that in 
time there would be such out-door camps 
for thousands of children over our land. 
What could be nobler and more in accord 
with the spirit of Clara Barton than this 
work of Christian love and mercy for 
hundreds of lives which otherwise would 
be sacrificed to a fell disease! The Min- 
isters’ Meeting on Dec. 16, at which Rev. 
Donald Lothrop of Wakefield spoke on “A 
Liberal Interpretation of Christmas,” 
was the last of these meetings before the 
Christmas recess. There will be no meet- 
ings on Dec. 23 or 30. In place of our 
meeting on Jan. 6, the ministers of all de- 
nominations will gather in a union service 
in the Church of the New Jerusalem on 
Bowdoin Street. Dr. H. Augustine Smith, 
with his trained singers from Boston Uni- 
versity, will present a program of Christ- 
mas music. Our own meetings will be re- 
sumed at 16 Beacon Street on Jan. 138. 
The program committee for these meetings 
consists of Dr. Bissell, Mr. Sinclair, pastor 
at West Somerville, and Dr. Huntley. 
Such a committee knows the kind of pro- 
gram to present to the active ministers of 
today, and any minister within possible 
reach is simply robbing himself by being 
absent from these gatherings. 

Just now extra effort is being made in 
preparation for a large meeting to be held 
on Monday, Jan. 6, at which Dr. Etz is 
to present the four-fold program of the 
General Convention, the program for the 
entire denomination for the next two years. 
As the Leader has reported, Dr. Etz is 
now in the Mid-West upon a similar pur- 
pose. Upon leaving for New York, Ohio, 
and Illinois, the General Superintendent 
asked the Superintendent in Massachusetts 
to shape up the program and arrange the 
details for the conference on Jan. 6. 

As thus far planned, there will be a 
gathering of the ministers of Rhode Island 


and Massachusetts at 2.30 p. m. on Jan. 6, 
in the First Universalist Church of Cam 
bridge. This is the church on Inman 
Street, opposite the City Hall, of which 
Rey. Otto S. Raspe is the minister. Be- 
tween the afternoon and evening meetings 
a dinner wil! be served in the church at 75 
cents per person. This will be a regular 
dinner. The evening meeting will be a 
conference for all of our church forces, 
laymen, laywomen, and ministers. We 
hope everyone who has any expectation of 
meeting with Dr. Etz on Jan. 6, for the 
important purpose in hand, will mark the 
date on the engagement calendar, and be- 
tween now and the first of the new year 
will inform the State Superintendent of an 
intention to be present. 

The Boston city papers have reported 
promptly, and with pretty fair accuracy, 
the matter of the final disposition of the 
splendid church property of the Second 
Society in Boston, known to us as the 
Church of the Redemption. The property 
has been sold to the Catholic Archbishop 
of Boston, and will be used by Cardinal 
O’Connell for the overflow of his people in 
the Back Bay section of the city. It is also 
in the mind of the Cardinal to make the 
church, now rededicated as St. Clement’s 
Church, a center for educational work, as 
well as for the worship of those belonging 
to the new parish. The rededication cere- 
monies occurred on Sunday, Dec. 8. 

When the Universalists removed from 
this fine edifice, the properties within the 
building belonging to local organizations 
were taken by them. There were several 
thousands of dollars in furnishings be- 
longing to the old, historic Miner Charit- 
able Society, of which Mrs. John W. 
Leavitt is the present president. The so- 
ciety took this equipment and much of it 
is now in use in the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, where the Second Society 
of Universalists voted to make their home 
for the immediate future. The Second 
Society itself also took its furnishings, 
funds, and records. Certain other fur- 
nishings came to the Massachusetts Con- 
vention. Among these were thirty choir 
gowns, several hundred: hymnals, a bap- 
tismal font, a beautiful heavy brass lec- 
tern, a steel cabinet of sheet music, several 
collection plates, and a few other articles. 
There still remain the font, the lectern, the 
music, and some of the hymnals to be sold. 
If any church can make use of any of 
these, the Convention will dispose of them 
to the advantage of the local church. 

This letter must not end without at 
least a mention of the wonderful preaching 
mission which is to be held in 19386 in 
twenty-five of the leading cities of the 
country. This mission will cover the period 
from early September to early December 
next year. Boston is to be one of the 
twenty-five cities visited by the corps of 
eminent preachers. This is a great inter- 
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denominational movement for deepening 
the interest of the people in the vital mean- 
ing and mission of the Christian Church. 
The Universalists and the Unitarians of 
Massachusetts are in this movement and 
behind it as fervently as any of our Chris- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


By the will of Mr. George F. S. Single- 
ton, for many years chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, the Universalist church of 
Franklin, Mass., receives a bequest of 
$2,000. 

Rev. Thomas Chapman of Atlanta, 
Ga., has just completed forty-eight years 
of service in the Universalist Church. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, and Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, will each spend a week at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., in 
January, February and March respectively, 
to serve as college pastor and to lecture to 
the theologica] students. 


President Laurens H. Seelye of St. 
Lawrence University was recently given 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by Amherst 
College, his alma mater. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Seelye are kept busy by speaking 
engagements. 

Dr. George E. Leighton of Somerville 
First Church was out of his pulpit on 
Dec. 15 with en attack of bronchitis, and 
Professor Brotherston of Tufts took his 
place. 


Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 
the Universalist General Convention, was 
in Chicago, Ill., and Iowa the second week 
of December, on business for the Conven- 
tion. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. Clarence Guy Rob- 
bins, D. D., pastor. All departments in the 
church are doing well. Attendance at the 
services of worship is very good. The 
Florentia Club, an organization of women, 
recently cleared over $500 at their fair. 
In this amount was included $61 which the 
Men’s Club made at its grocery table. 
Since then the Men’s Club netted $75 at 
its minstrel show. It is to serve a venison 
supper in January and later in the year a 
lobster supper. During the past summer 
the vestry was refinished and made most 
attractive. It is hoped that extensive re- 
pairs may be made in the auditorium next 
summer. Vespers are being held on the 
last Sunday in each month at 4 o’clock 
with good attendance. With the present 
month the pastor completes twenty-eight 
years in the present pastorate. His pred- 
ecessor, Rev. W. E. Gibbs, D. D., was 
here twenty-one years. Forty-nine years 
with but two ministers is a record which 
few churches can equal. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. Charles Easternhouse 
preached here the first two Sundays in 


tian brethren. It will be the biggest enter- 
prise ever undertaken by the churches of 
our land, and we shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have a part in so significant and 
promising a work for Christ and his Church. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


October, and the people gave him a unani- 
mous call. He began work as pastor Dec.1. 
Hach Sunday attendance has increased. 
The young people have organized. The 
church auditorium has been refurnished, 
and services held for some time in the 
parish house now are held in the church. 
Our church will unite with other churches 
to celebrate the Week of Prayer, the second 
week in January. People feel that under 
Mr. Easternhouse, the church will take on 


a new lease of life. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(Continued from page 1624) 

by parishes from which are drawn the 

greater part of the summer visitors. The 

National Convention of the Young People’s 

Christian Union will open the season, and 

run from July 4 to July 12. 

Other dates set definitely for the coming 
season were the birthday party, Aug. 8; 
the annual meeting, Aug. 15; the annual 
fair, Aug. 22 and 28. 

The special campaign for fifty new mem- 
bers of the Association before the coming 
annual meeting, has to date gained twelve 
new members. Those interested in being 
among the fifty new ‘‘Golden Jubilee mem- 
bers” of the Association may send their 
dues of $1 to the secretary, Miss Agnes 
Nichol, 1708 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., at once. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


MRS. JAMES OF CINCINNATI 
INJURED 


Mrs. Emma James, 1701 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, who celebrated her 
ninety-third birthday Nov. 30, was caught 
in the revolving door of a down-town de- 
partment store, while Christmas shopping, 
and was taken to Bethesda Hospital. It 
was found that her leg was broken. Her 
condition was reported as fair. 

Mrs. James, widow of the late George C. 
James, well-known printing equipment 
manufacturer in Cincinnati many years 
ago, was honorary president of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association. She 
was born in 1842. An account of her life 
and her various activities appeared in the 
Times-Star recently. In a letter of thanks 
sent the editor of the newspaper her clear 
handwriting resembled a fine piece of en- 
graving. 

The Universalist church, of which Rey. 
Carl H. Olson is pastor, and where Mrs. 
James is a devout worshiper, observed her 
ninety-third birthday Saturday, Nov. 30, 
the entire congregation coming to do their 
co-worker homage. At the regular Sunday 


school service on Sunday, Mrs. James, 
according to a church custom, arose, 
walked down the aisle and deposited at the 
railing a penny for each year of her long 
life. She then faced the congregation and 
recited a poem of thanksgiving in honor of 


the occasion. 
ok 


WHO’S WHO 


P. M. Silloway is a former superintendent. 
of schools, now retired, living in Montana. 

Rey. Carl Olson is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harriet G. Yates is secretary of leader- 
ship training in the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in West Newton, 
Mass. 

Abraham Cronbach is professor of social 
studies at Hebrew Union College. 

* * 


BROADCAST IN HONOR OF CLARA 
BARTON 


A radio broadcast will be given over 
Station WEEI at 2.15 p. m. on Tuesday, 
Dec. 24, by the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Sons of Unton Veterans of the 
Civil War, in recognition of the birthday 
anniversary of Clara Barton, Civil War 
army nurse. The speaker is to be Mr. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, the 
prominent writer and speaker. Remember 
to tune in. 

* * 
LOYALTY MONTH IN NEW YORK 


Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of Rochester has 
been appointed New York State chairman 
for Loyalty Month. The state has been 
divided into four districts: Northern, Dr. 
H. W. Reed, Watertown, chairman; 


.Western, Rev. H. W. Haynes, Binghamton, 


chairman; Central, Rev. E. C. Reamon, 
Syracuse; Metropolitan, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. 

A meeting of the Western District was 
held in Rochester on Dec. 17; and on the 
18th the Central District met in Syracuse. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke at both of these 
meetings. 

* * 


IMPORTANT MEETING 


Dr. Etz has arranged for a meeting in 
Boston similar to those he is holding in 
various parts of the country. The meet- 
ing is called for consideration of the four- 
fold program of the General Convention 
for the next two years. The plans and 
details for the Boston meeting have been 
placed in the care of the State Superinten- 
dent of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Coons is arranging for this meeting to 
be held in the First Universalist Church of 
Cambridge, on Monday, Jan. 6, 1936. 
There will be two sessions. The afternoon 
session will be for ministers. At 6 p. m. 
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a dinner will be served in the church. The 
evening session is for all the loyal workers 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, min- 
isters, laymen, and laywomen. 

Full particulars will be sent to every 
church and every minister in both Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 


General Convention. 
* * 


DR. MACPHERSON HONORED 


Friends and neighbors of Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson gave a dinner in his honor at 
Joliet Tuesday, Dec. 17. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, sent this message. 

“To the Universalist Friends gathered at 
the Joliet Universalist church on the eve- 
ning of December 17, Greetings. 

“The officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association present to the 
Rey. Dr. Walter H. Macpherson our 
hearty congratulations and good wishes 
upon his election to the presidency of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
we also heartily congratulate the Conven- 
tion upon securing him as president. - 

“Devoted minister, able preacher and 
leader, the beloved friend of many men in 
many places, champion of international 
friendliness and cooperation in many fields, 
he brings to his new task unusual equip- 
ment of mind and heart and faith. May he 
find happiness in enlarging and deepening 
the work of the Universalist churches here 
and abroad. 
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“All his Unitarian cousins heartily wish 
him Godspeed. 
“On behalf of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the American Unitarian Association. 
“Louis C. Cornish, President.” 
* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


As a result of the enthusiasm engendered 
by addresses of Dr. Flint M. Bissell and 
William E. Gardner at the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club Dec. 9, and upon the ini- 
tiative of Frank A. Dewick, the club ap- 
pointed a committee to consider launching 
a movement to rid the National Young 
Poeple’s Christian Union of the incubus of 
a debt of $2,000, hung around its neck 
for many years. 

The meeting, held at the Engineers’ 
Club, was well attended. Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, vice-president, presided: Mr. Am- 
brose Warren, the president, was attending 
the meeting of the Congregational Club, 
which came at the same hour. Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., one of 
six new members who joined the club at 
this meeting, was guest of honor and sat 
at the head table. Others: joining were 
Judge Robert W. Hill and George A. Up- 
ton of Salem, J. Theodore Whitney of 
Wakefield, Principal Earl Wallace of Dean 
Academy, and Henry E. Starr of Roxbury. 

Dr. Bissell made a beautiful address on 
“The Church and Direct Action.” His 
opening description of a Vermont rural 
community rebuilding the church after a 
fire had destroyed it, was as effective a bit 
of eloquence as the club ever heard. Dr. 
Bissell referred to the social programs of 
various denominations, including that of 
the Federal Council which has been adopted 
as the Universalist program, and men- 
tioned specific radical measures advocated. 

He then said that he did not believe in 
laissez faire, nor did he belittle the good in 
direct action, nor did he hold that things 
would come right anyway. ‘Something 
more is needed,” he said, ‘‘than to trust in 
God and vote the Republican ticket.” 

He then pointed out the division created 
in churches by lining the church up on one 
side or another of social, political and eco- 
nomic questions. ‘‘The strength and glory 
of the church,” he said, “‘is that it stands 
for a religion of principles and not a manual 
of practices.’’ He said that the church has 
a specialty and that specialty is religion. 
The church is the power house, and other 
agencies have the job of stringing social 
wires and lights and installing social re- 
frigerators and washing machines. 

Then William E. Gardner took up the 
task of telling the men about the Young 
People’s Christian Union. He did it so 
thoroughly and spoke so long that all of 
his intimate friends were in despair. But 
his detailed exposition of facts, point after 
point, not one omitted or slurred over, 
plus his attractive personality, had an 
effect unlooked for, and Frank A. Dewick 
jumped to his feet with his stirring appeal 
to the men to lift the financial incubus. 
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In the judgment of the writer something 
will come of it. It probably would take 
the whole of this issue to reproduce Gard- 
ner’s speech. It was the interesting story 
of the Y. P. C. U. past, present and future, 
and what impressed the men was the ob- 
vious fact that the organization had a 
leader, that he knew where he was headed, 
and that he was headed in the right direc- 
tion. 

General discussion followed, the men 
finally landing in the middle of the old 
debate over sticking to religion versus 
helping the world. 

Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., said that a 
church which had principles but which did 
not practice was-a powerhouse with no 
wires running out of it, no lamps lighted by 
it, no wheels turned by it. Young people 
have no use for a church where men listen 
to noble principles and then go out into 
industry and business and apply ignoble 
principles. ‘‘We need both principle and 
application of principle.” he said. 

Mr. Harold Hamilton strongly endorsed 
Dr. Bissell’s position. Mr. Dewick eulo- 
gized Dr. Bissell as one who practiced his 
faith seven days a week, visited the sick, fed 
the hungry, sheltered the homeless. 

Mr. Raspe and a layman will speak at 
the January meeting on the Oxford Group. 

Mo Weiss 


* k 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


A public organ recital was given on 
Monday evening, Dec. 9, by Edward 
Rechlin, of New York, in commemoration 
of the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Mr. Rechlin is 
the foremost American interpreter of the 
music of Bach and his contemporaries. 
The recital was arranged by Trinity Lu- 
theran Church of Washington, and thereby 
hangs a tale. About five years ago, shortly 
after the church was dedicated, Mr. 
Rechlin played on the organ of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church at an informal 
recital arranged by his friend, Dr. Harned, 
and was much impressed by its exceptional 
tonal quality. He expressed the hope that 
he might some day have an opportunity to 
give a public recital on this organ. The 
public-spirited action of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, in bringing Mr. Rechlin to Wash- 
ington for the Bach commemoration, made 
that possible. That church was glad to 
accept a proffer of the use of our organ 
in order to provide for Mr. Rechlin an 
instrument worthy of his ability and of the 
occasion. The recital was attended by a 
large congregation and was one of the out- 
standing musical events of the year in 
Washington. The National Memorial 
Church regarded it as a distinct privilege 
to share with Trinity Lutheran Church 
in making such a ministry of noble music 
possible. 

A deeply appreciative article in The 
Washington Post by Ray C. B. Brown, 
musical critic of that newspaper, included 
the following tribute: 
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““Greater celebrations have honored the 
name of Bach in this commemorative 
year, but none could have pleased the 
simple nature of Johann Sebastian more 
than the quiet period spent last night by 
those who assembled to hear Edward 
Rechlin. No applause intruded upon the 
spirit of communion that bound the or- 
ganist and his auditors together in a com- 
mon sympathy with the ideals and aspira- 
tions of a great master and with the rev- 
erence of a vanished epoch. The entire 
atmosphere of the recital was one of peace 
and meditation. 

“Rarely calling upon the full resources 
of the instrument, and then only when the 
climactic nature of the passage calls for 
power, he utilizes the softer tonal com- 
binations with the skill of one devoted to 
the spirituality of music. His recital was 
in the truest sense a service not only to the 
memory of Bach but also to the abiding 
truth that music on its highest plane is the 


language of the soul.” 
* * 


BOOKS WANTED 


Wanted: Volumes one, two and three 
of Letters and Sketches of Sermons by 
John Murray, published by Joshua Bel- 
cher, Boston, 1818. Owners willing to part 
with these books are respectfully requested 
to present a set to the old historic Univer- 
salist church in Gloucester, or to state 
price to the undersigned. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.'T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Rev. 


* x 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 

January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 

January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 

January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 

February 9—Loyalty Sunday. (G.S.S. A. American 
Missionary Offering.) 

February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N.M. A.) 

April 12—Easter. 

May 3—G. 8. S&. A. Philanthropic Offering. 

May 24—Memorial Sunday. 

June 14—Children’s Sunday. 


(Dedication Day, 


July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27——Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
ra £3 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license issued to Mr. Francis Paul Ran- 
dall on Dee. 6, 1935. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
¥ie ok 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Frances A. Kimball of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
now settled at, St. Cloud, Fla., on Dec. 9 was trans- 
ferred to the Central Committee of Fellowship. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
* x 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40, Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist. 

Dec. 24: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Christmas Day, 11 a. m.: Dr. Perkins. 

Dec. 26: Rev. Lesiie T, Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2-3: Rev. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 
George R. Hardie 


Dr. George Robert Hardie died in Canton, N. Y., 
Dec. 3. 

Born at Gouverneur sixty-six years ago, he was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University and re- 
ceived a master’s degree at Harvard. He was pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature at St. Law- 
rence from 1892 to 1917. 

Dr. Hardie, son oi James and Jessie Telfer Hardie, 
was one of the founders and the first administrative 
head of Long Island University in Brooklyn, with the 
title of dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences. He was dean and administrative head from 
1927, the year the university opened, until 1932. 
In 1922-27 he was a member of the State Education 
Department. The LL. D. degree was conferred on 
him by Defiance College in 1931. 

For some time he was identified with educational 
aspects of a federal relief project, and more recently 
had been engaged in literary work in Canton. 

Dr. Hardie belonged to Phi Beta Kappa and Beta 
Theta Pi. His wife, Mrs. Jessie Stearns Hardie, sur- 
vives. Funeral services were held Dec. 5 at the home. 


Albert C. Cobb 


Albert C. Cobb of Minneapolis, Minn., president 
of the board of trustees of the Chuych of the Re- 
deemer, died Dec. 4. Funeral services were held at 
Lakewood Chapel Dec. 6. Dr. M. D. Shutter of- 
ficiated. 

For the church bulletin Dr. Shutter wrote: “It was 
a shock to all to learn of the death of Mr. Albert C. 
Cobb. The members of the Church of the Redeemer 
will bear testimony to what-he has meant to us all as 
president of our society and of our board of trustees. 
We have lost a great leader and administrator. 
Through these most trying and discouraging years 
our indebtedness to his management can never be 
measured. He has won our gratitude and devotion. 
He has been a trustee of the society since 1913 and 
president since 1928.” 

Albert C. Cobb was born at Rockland, Me., Aug. 
27, 1860, the son of John Clifford Cobb and Hannah 
Maria Hawkes. He graduated from Westbrook Semi- 
nary, Portland, in 1877, and from Bowdoin College 
in 1881. On Sept. 15, 1886, he married Annie Storer 
Littlefield of Portland. Their children are Frederick 
Littlefield, Helen C. (Mrs. Mac Martin), Grace Man- 
son (deceased), and Marion Clifford. 


Mr. Cobb was admitted to the Minneapolis bar in 
1884 and had practiced law ever since. He was a 
member of the firm of Cobb, Hoke, Benson, Krause 
and Faegre, a director and member of the executive 
committee of the: Northwestern National Bank and 
of the Minneapolis Loan and Trust Company. He 
was a director of the Minneapolis Tribune Company, 
the Manistique Paper and Pulp Company, the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company, 
the Russell-Miller Milling Company, and the North- 
west Barcorporation. 


Mrs. Clara Webber 


Mrs. Clara (Steward) Webber of Brookline, 
Mass., died Dec. 12. She was the widow of William 
Webber, a veteran of the Civil War and at one time 
commander of the Brookiine post of the G. A. R. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Webber were loyal Universalists, 
and attended the services of the Beacon Church, 
Brookline, as long as health permitted. 

Funerai services on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 14, 
were conducted by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, and burial 
was in Gardiner, Maine. 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 


Silas Crockett, Mary Ellen Chase . 

Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes 

Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas : 

Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter ‘Aldrich 
The Inquisitor, Hugh Walpole ge ses 
It Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis 

Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis 

The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin 

Europa, Robert Briffault . 

Vein of Iron, Ellen Glasgow : 

Victorious Troy, John Masefield . 

Butterfield, John O’Hara . . 

Blood Relations, Philip Gibbs 

Storm Signals, Joseph C. Lincoln 

Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris . 

The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping 


NON FICTION 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
Teeihiseperes WareareteDeland: os el ls er mens 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . ... . 3.00 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . . ... . 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe ee 5.00 
Dwight MorrowetHarold Nicolson) =): =. ee = 3.75 
Amy Lowell,S. Foster Damon ..... . Ls 5.00 
AnduGladly, leach blisseberrys 9.1!) 2 ne eee ee 3.00 
A Visit to America, A.G. Macdonell . . . . . .. . 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . Ou 3.75 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer pre = hy, See 3.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Orcutt . . . . . . 2.75 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks Ridin See 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley . ee 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Nicbalir Le ae ae 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘‘Great Companions, $2.50; ‘Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; “‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street bibs Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S$, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Dr. F. Scott McBride, discussing the 
question of moderate drinking recently, 
recalled William Jennings Bryan’s story 
of the man who sought counsel on how 
to achieve moderation. He was advised 
to call for sarsaparilla after he had had 
as much whiskey as he thought was good 
for him. To this he replied, ‘“The trouble 
is when I’ve had as much whiskey as I 
think is good for me I can’t say ‘sarsa- 
parilla.’ ’”—Advance. 

* * 

“Anne Mae,” said the mistress of the 
house, finally giving way to curiosity, “I 
notice you have been taking our empty 
grapefruit hulls home with us. What do 
you do with them?” 

The Negro maid looked up at her mis- 
tress with a sheepish grin. ‘‘Yes’um,” she 
admitted, ‘‘I’se been carrying ’em home. 
I think they make my garbage look so 
stylish.” —The Country Gentleman. 

op 83 

A Frenchman learning English said 
to his tutor: ‘““English is a queer language. 
What does this sentence mean: ‘Should 
Mr. Noble, who sits for this constituency, 
consent to stand again and run he will in 
allf probability have a walk-over?’ ”— 
Exchange. 

er 

Another English novel has been filmed 
in America. Cinema-goers in this country 
should have no difficulty in recognizing it 
on the screen, as the title remains exactly 
as the author wrote it—The Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

Scientists have discovered paintings by 
ancient Indians on the walls of Salmon 
River Canyon in Idaho. In some circles 
they are viewed as evidence of a former 
experiment with a PWA.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

* * 

Heywood Broun was in Miami during 
the hurricane. An inspection the day after 
revealed that he was undamaged and 
that he remains a splendid testimonial to 
that type of construction New York 
Sun. 

* * 

Austin Butcher, Jr., of the Altoona 
Tribune, doesn’t understand why goods 
sent by ship constitute a cargo, while goods 
sent in a car are a shipment.—Topeka 
Journal. 

* x 

“Women in Paris are now wearing 
coats of banana skins,” says a fashion 
writer. So for that matter are bananas.— 
Punch (London). 

* * 

Many of the native tribes that inhabit 
the Pacific Islands are dwindling to the 
point of extension.—Midland (Eng.) paper. 

* * 


Most laws seem reasonable till silly 
cops try to enforce them against nice 
people like us—Asheville ( N.C.) Citizen. 
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Send = 


Che Christian Header 
for Christmas 


Why not send a message from our 
Universalist Church fifty-two times 


in 1936 to some one you like? 


Our suggestion is The Christian Leader 


It keeps you in touch with the Universal- 
ist fellowship and helps make your 


horizon Universalist 


Six months . .... 
One year... © Aas 


$1.25 
2.50 


Sys 


ng den 


Tee 


omina- 
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And when you are consideri 


tional projects as recipients of legacies 


or gifts, remember the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


